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Dz Bathe of 


How long since you’ve 


American whiskey has helped celebrate every victory 
in America’s history... for American whiskey is older 
than the United States. And the ‘Old Fashioned” 
was famous when American fighting men first landed 
in Algiers .. . way back in 1815. 

Renew your acquaintance with this grand old 
American drink at the first opportunity. And let 
your friends in on the secret-—the matchless aroma, 
full flavor, and smooth richness of SCHENLEY Royal 


had an a Old Fashioned ?“’ 


bashed 


ROYAL RESERVE 
Blonidted 


Reserve, America’s finest whiskey . . . good in any 
type of drink. 

Just to remind you, here’s how an “Old Fashioned” 
is made: 

1. To % lump of sugar add 2 dashes of Angostura 
Bitters and 6 drops of water. 2. Crush and dissolve 
sugar. 3. Add 2 ounces of Schenley Royal Reserve. 
4.Garnish with 1 slice oforange, 1 slice of lemon, 1 slice 
pineapple, 1 cherry. 5. Add ice, stir gently, and serve. 


Schenley International Corporation 


Empire State Building, New York 
AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY 


This rallying ery is appearing in Schenley advertising throughout Latin America 
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ROYAL SCARLET 
FINE FOODS 


Recognized Everywhere 
For Fine Quality 


Since 1811 


Don’t you agree that the reputation behind a food product offers a sound buying guide? 
R. C. Williams & Company (distributor of Royal Scarlet Foods) has a reputation for fine 
quality that goes back 131 years ... further than any other food wholesaler in New York. 

How was that reputation won? By making certain that every package carrying our 
label meets the highest standards of quality. Over a period of years, it has been our 
privilege to serve many Embassies, Consulates and Legations throughout the world. Our 
knowledge of the details incidental to this type of trade enables us to offer the most 
complete type of service ... under all conditions. You are invited to investigate — no 
obligation whatsoever. Your inquiry or order will receive special attention when sent to: 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., Inc. 


25th STREET and 10th AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 1, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY LIC. LL No. 1 


We carry a complete line of wines and liquors including the finest available domestic and imported 
brands. Every care is taken to provide efficient service and to assure your complete satisfaction. 
For further information, please do not hesitate to communicate with our Expozt Department. 
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AMERICAN EASTERN 
TRADING & SHIPPING CO.,S.A.E. 


Alexandria and Suez (Egypt) 


Branches or Agents in: 


Alexandria, Egypt Jaffa, Palestine 
Cairo, Egypt Jerusalem, Palestine 
Port Said, Egypt Haifa, Palestine 
Suez, Egypt Beirut, Lebanon 
Port Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Iskenderon, Turkey 
Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Damascus, Syria 


Djibouti, French Somaliland Ankara, Turkey 
Addis Abeba, Ethiopia Izmir, Turkey 
Jedda, Arabia Istanbul, Turkey 
Nicosia, Cyprus Valetta, Malta 


AMERICAN IRAQI SHIPPING C0., LTD. 


(Only American-Owned Shipping Firm 
in Persian Gulf) 


Basrah and Baghdad (Iraq) 


Branches or Agents in: 
Bandar Abbas, Iran 


Teheran, Iran 

Bahrein, Bahrein Islands 
Ras Tannurah, SaudiArabie 
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Mosul, Iraq 


Baghdad, Iraq 

Basrah, Iraq 
Khorramshahr, Iran 
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DELUXE CHAMPION 
STAY SAFER LONGER 


BECAUSE OF THESE 


HEN you get a rationing certificate to 
buy new tires, be sure to buy Firestone 
DeLuxe Champions, the only tires built with 
these patented and exclusive construction 


Safti-Lock Cords—A Firestone 


Gum-Dipping — A Firestone 


Extra Value — tightly woven, Extra Value — each cord in the 
stronger cords are Safti-Lock: tire body is insulated against 

\ together to form an extra friction and internal heat, 
strength body, thus adding providing extra protection 
extra miles. against blowouts. 
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Vitamic Rubber — A Firestone Safti-Sured Construction — A 


Extra Value — Vitalin, the Firestone Extra Value—welds 
rubber vitamin, is added to the tread and the cord body 
give extra protection against into a unit of tremendous 


wear, and keep tire alive and strength, for extra durability 
tough. and extra safety. 


“Know-How” — A Firestone 


Firestone Extra Value — 3,456 Extra Value — over 40 years 
sharp-edged angles provide of experience in building tires 
theti assure exti 
and assure longer extra Synthetic or Naturaj 
VL; 


Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. C4 
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Rank and Title in 


AR conditions have high-lighted and accentu- 
ated a condition in the Foreign Service, with 
respect to rank and titles, which is by no means 
new. If we accept the premise that an officer’s title 
should be in accord with the relative responsibility 
of the position he holds, a glance at the Foreign 
Service list compels the conclusion that certain pres- 
ent administrative practices are in need of revision. 
Good administration requires that officers be as- 
signed in such a way as to utilize their abilities in 
the best possible way. Ideally, both an officer’s rank 
and his title should be commensurate with the duty 
he performs and the personnel administration of the 
Foreign Service has 


the Foreign Service 


In order to permit the more rapid promotion of 
junior officers who have demonstrated a capacity 
for work of a highly responsible nature three things 
are necessary. First, the removal of the percentage 
limitations on the higher classes. Legislation to this 
end is now pending in the Congress. Second, more 
extensive use of the retirement machinery created 
by the Act of May 13, 1941, thus permitting a more 
rapid turnover and preventing congestion in the 
higher classes. This the Department fully intends 
to do, and is doing now to a limited extent. But 
the urgent need for experienced officers militates 
against a more rapid retirement rate until general 

recruiting again becomes 


striven to attain this as 
nearly as possible. Com- 
plete realization of the 
ideal is hampered by 
certain legal and ad- 
ministrative restrictions, 
adopted for sound rea- 
sons at the time. some 
of which appear, in the 
light of experience, to 
be ill-adapted to actual 
conditions, particularly 
in situations forced upon 
the Department by the 
war. 


the Editors. 


The Editors desire to call special attention 
to the article appearing on this page. 
a subject of immediate importance to the 
members of the Foreign Service. 
ther consideration is given to the matter in the 
Department, it is essential to obtain the views 
of the Service itself, and the JouRNAL hopes 
that a widespread response will be made. 
Officers are requested to submit their com- 
ments on the proposal described in the article 
as soon as possible in the form of a Letter to 


practicable. Third, tem- 
porary suspension of the 
rules imposing a two- 
year interval between 
promotions in the higher 
grades or eighteen 
months in the lower. 
This is an administra- - 
tive step which the 
Department is prepared 
to take until the Serv- 
ice is readjusted and a 
more rapid retirement 
policy can be made op- 
erative. 


It raises 


Before fur- 
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In the meantime, circumstances compel the De- 
partment not infrequently to assign relatively junior 
officers to positions normally reserved for men of 
higher rank. Thus we have in the Service today an 
officer of Class V serving as Minister Resident; at 
least three Class IV officers as Counselors; officers 
of Class IV and below serving as Commercial At- 
tachés; Consuls exercising the supervisory functions 
of a Consul General; and a number of Second and 
Third Secretaries doing the work of a First Sec- 
retary. 


On the theory of “mak, ig the punishment fit the 
crime” it is here proposed to give local rank to offi- 
cers, no matter what their class in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, commensurate with the duties assigned to them. 
Thus, at a large embassy, the senior Foreign Serv- 
ice officer would hold the rank of Counselor whereas 
at a smaller one he might be designated First Sec- 
retary; at missions having a separate economic or 
commercial reporting section the officer in charge 
thereof would have the title of Commercial Attaché; 
the principal consular officer at an office having 
supervisory duties would be commissioned Consul 
General; officers permanently in charge of Con- 
sulates would be commissioned Consuls; and so 
forth. Thus it might happen that an officer of Class 
VI might be the senior subordinate at a small mis- 
sion and be designated as First Secretary. After 
promotion to Class V and transfer to a large mis- 
sion he might find himself serving as Second Secre- 
tary. The Consul General at a small supervisory 
office might be transferred, without demotion, to 
Consul at a large independent office. 


The advantages of giving local rank appropriate 
to the officer’s relative position at his post are ob- 
vious, both administratively within our own organi- 
zation and in relation to his colleagues representing 
other countries. If the principal subordinates in 
most missions at a given capital are First Secre- 
taries, their American opposite number starts with 
two strikes against him if, because of his Foreign 
Service rank, he can only be designated Third, or 
even Second, Secretary. Similarly, American pres- 
tige in a community is not enhanced by a Consul, 
no matter how efficient he may be, if most other 
powers are represented by Consuls General. There 
are situations, of course, where by reasons of special 
interests or traditions of long standing such dispari- 
ties are understood and expected and do no harm. 
But generally speaking it would seem that the in- 
terests of our country would be served by a realistic 
approach to the question of local rank. 


There is good reason to believe that the personnel 
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officers of the Department would gladly make such 
an approach if assured that the Service as a whole 
would welcome it. The general attitude hitherto has 
been “once a First Secretary, always a First Secre- 
tary—once a Consul General always a Consul Gen- 
eral” and the Board of Foreign Service Personnel 
has found it necessary to adopt rather rigid rules to 
avoid overloading the Service with high ranking 
officers. If assured that the Foreign Service officers 
themselves would willingly accept local rank attach- 
ing to the job in hand rather than to Foreign Serv- 
ice class, or to previous assignments, it is believed 
that a more flexible system could be established. 


If an Ambassador can become a Minister, or 
Director of an office in the Department without los- 
ing face (though taking a big cut in salary) why 
cannot a Minister become a Consul General, a Coun- 
selor become a Consul, a Second Secretary a Vice 
Consul, a Commercial Attaché a Consul or, in any of 
these cases vice versa, if the title adequately de- 
scribes the assignment? With respect to diplomatic 
titles simple administrative action by the Depart- 
ment is all that is required; in the case of consular 
titles, it is probable that new commissions would 
have to be issued by the President (with Senatorial 
confirmation) in connection with each change—but 
this is no insuperable difficulty. 


INSURANCE FOR AIR TRAVEL 


The policy and contracts of insurance companies 
vary on the subject of air travel. As a good many of 
our officers and employees travel under orders by 
air, and as it frequently occurs that air transport is 
the only practicable means of executing a travel or- 
der, it may be well for members of the Foreign 
Service to query their insurers as to the validity of 
life insurance contracts with respect to air travel by 
commercial and military aircraft, both within and 
without the continental limits of the United States. 


BIRTHS 


Woopwarp. A son, Robert Forbes, Jr., was 
born on July 22 to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Forbes 
Woodward in Washington, D. C. Mr. Woodward 
has been assigned as Second Secretary at Guatemala 


City and is at present temporarily in the Depart- 
ment. 
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Revising and Indexing the Regulations 


Carow H. Foster, Department of State 


GAIN that hardy perennial, Revisio Regularum 
Diplomaticarum Consulariumque Perennis, is 
burgeoning. Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of the project of improving the 
Foreign Service Regulations, for the Department is 
proceeding apace with renewed revision, and sug- 
gestions from the Service itself would be both op- 
portune and welcome. 


Assistance is already being willingly afforded the 
Division of Foreign Service Administration by other 
divisions of the Department, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, and the Department of Justice, but the under- 
taking is beset with delays and difficulties—some of 
them known, others being discovered. Attainment 
of the goal in a reasonable time will therefore re- 
quire a measure of good fortune as well as the en- 
ergy and pains that have always been devoted to 
such a task. 

The issue of revised Foreign Service Regulations 
with indexes is a cooperative effort. With the help 
of the Division of Research and Publication all the 
Regulations have been indexed, and copies of each 
chapter-index will be sent to the field as received 
from the Reproduction Unit of the Department. 
The first to go out will be for chapters not being 
revised currently. 

Revision of Chapters IV, VI, and VII is finished 
and that of Chapters I, II, II], V, VIII, and IX is 
under way. New chapters on Representation of 
Foreign Interests, and on Political, Economic, and 
Commercial Reporting will be prepared as soon as 
practicable. 

Speedy issuance depends on Executive Orders and 
availability of indispensable experts in the Depart- 
ment’s Reproduction Unit. If printing by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is necessary there will be a 
delay of several months. 


Time and thought were devoted to devising an 
adequate, yet simple, presentation of material. 
Similar work in the War and Navy Departments 
was examined and an admirable volume of Customs 
Regulations was studied. However, the format and 
style now being considered are new in government 
regulations practice; two sample passages are given 
below. 
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CHAPTER 6—PROPERTY 
June 1944 FSR 6-1 to 6-4 


RESPONSIBILITY 


6-1. Responsibility of Officer in Charge 

The officer in charge of a Foreign Service estab- 
lishment shall be responsible for the proper acquisi- 
tion, custody, recording, inventory, occupation, use, 
care, maintenance, repair, preservation, safeguard- 
ing, and disposal of all government property at that 
post and for observance on the part of himself and 
his subordinates of all pertinent laws and regula- 
tions. 

6-2. Liability of Officer in Charge 

The officer in charge shall be liable for any loss or 
damage occasioned by waste, neglect or improper 
use of government property at his post and, with 
due allowance for special circumstances and reason- 
able wear and tear, for the cost of restoring such 
property to the condition in which he assumed 
charge of it. 

6-3. Date of Assuming Charge 

A diplomatic representative shall take charge of 
his mission the day he presents his credentials to 
the Chief of State or head of the Foreign Office. 

Until receipt of his exequatur or provisional 
recognition a new consular chief must be on detail 
at the post. Thereafter he may, by mutual agree- 
ment, take charge of the office on the tenth or any 
later day before his predecessor’s departure. The 
outgoing officer may stay at the post on detail a 
maximum of ten days. 

6-4. Transfer of Responsibility 

Whenever an officer assumes charge of a post, ex- 
cept as provided in Section 6-11, the transfer of 
responsibility for property shall be recorded by 
submission of the following forms to the Depart- 
ment: 

(1) Form 5, Transfer of Office Certificate (in 
triplicate—two copies with outgoing officer’s ac- 
counts ) 

(2) Form 347, Survey of Government Owned or 
Leased Realty, showing its condition (in duplicate) 

(3) Form 313, on recommended disposal of 
property (in triplicate) 

(4) Form 298, Inventory Transfer, with Supple- 

(Continued on page 503) 
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The fleet sails for 
England. 


The horses leaving 
the vessels, 


By Count de Pou- 
thieu’s orders Harold 
is siezed on landing, 
and made prisoner. 
The Saxons carefully 
tuck up their curious 
short upper garment 
before wading 
ashore. The lower 
border of the tapes- 
try denotes a chase; 
shows the peaceful 
character of Harold’s 
expedition. 
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The Bayeux Tapestry 


By Sarau H. Benton* 


HE Tapisserie de la Reine Mathilde, or the 


Bayeux Tapestry as it is also called, is one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest piece of needlework in 


good condition in the world today. It dates from. 


about the middle of the 11th century. It is not a 
tapestry in the modern conception of the word, but 
a piece of embroidery on linen, now yellow with 
age, some sixty odd meters long by fifty centimeters 
in width. It depicts scenes in William the Con- 
queror’s life, leading up to, and culminating in the 
battle of Hastings in 1066. How much longer the 
tapestry originally was we do not know, for in the 
980 odd years since its making, during some vicis- 
situde passed, the tapestry was torn off, not cut, 
abruptly in the middle of the battle of Hastings. It 
is in a way of justification for William’s conquest 
of England. It is the work, tradition says, of Duchess 
Mathilde, who assisted by her maidens, embroidered 
it while her husband, then Duke William, was busy 
with his task of preparing for, and later consoli- 
dating his conquest of England. The tapestry is 
said to have been designed by William’s half brother 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and was destined to adorn 
his cathedral church at Bayeux on days of ecclesi- 
astical festival. Four colors are used in the em- 
broidery—dark green, deep blue, brown and black. 
The natural surface of the linen is outlined in black 
for face and features and other uncovered members 
of the body. Various stitches are employed well 
known to embroidery experts—French knots, for 
example, are largely used to designate coats of mail, 
accoutrements, etc. Each distinct scene in the tap- 
estry is separated by a stylized tree and where per- 
son or place should be especially emphasized the 
name is embroidered above on the. upper part of 
the tapestry. A strip of embroidery some five or 
six inches wide depicting some of Aesop’s Fables— 
strange animals and everyday scenes from life— 
forms a border at the top and bottom of the tap- 
estry. The design of the tapestry shows its incep- 
tion by a man of learning, and each detail in armor 
and accoutrements, the stallions as mounts for the 
horsemen, utensils used for food and drink, all are 
historically accurate and for this reason alone the 
tapestry would be, and is a valuable historical rec- 
ord without rival. The great Napoleon when he 
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had the conquest of England in mind had the tap- 
estry brought to Paris for exhibition: that it might 
arouse enthusiasm among the masses: that he him- 
self might learn and draw inspiration from it. 

A short historical sketch of William the Con- 
queror will add to a better understanding of the 
tapestry. 

William was but five generations removed from 
the famous Viking Rollo, who with bands of in- 
trepid followers at the end of the 9th and the begin- 
ning of the 10th centuries repeatedly ravaged the 
coast of northern France. 

Seeking to rid himself of these unwelcome visi- 
tors, the French king at the time, Charles the Sim- 
ple, ceded to Rollo and his followers, and in 911, 
confirmed the grant of a large portion of land at 
the mouth of the Seine. The grant roughly speak- 
ing included territory to the river Somme, Rouen, 
Rennes, Caen to the Britanny border at Mt. St. 
Michel. The name of the land was changed from 
Neustria to Normandy—the land of the Norsemen. 
Once in possession of the land these adaptable 
Norsemen settled down peacefully, tilled the soil and 
gradually adopted the language, customs and re- 
ligion of the people of the country. These Nor- 
mans themselves, or their descendants later on, be- 
came bearers of this Latin civilization and carried 
it further afield. 

William’s father was Duke Robert of Normandy, 
called the Magnificent by his friends, the Devil by 
his enemies; his mother, a beautiful maiden, Ar- 
lette, daughter of Fulbert, a tanner of Falaise. Rob- 
ert never married Arlette, and William was known, 
especially in his youth, as Guillaume le Batard— 
William the Bastard. When William was some 11 
or 12 years old, Duke Robert for some reason of 
conscience or desire of adventure decided to make 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He called his prin- 
cipal nobles together at Lillebonne to tell them of 
his design. They were dismayed; pointed out to 
Robert the dangers of the trip by land, the hazards 
by sea were that route chosen; and to their last 
and to them undisputable objection that “he had 
no heir to leave them should he die while away,” 
Robert replied: “I have a bastard son who please 


*Mother of Foreign Service Officer J. Webb Benton. 
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God will grow into a strong and mighty man; be- 
cause of irregularity of birth he will be no less 
valiant to lead you in battle, nor less wise to ad- 


minister justice unto you.” William was _ then 
brought into the Great Hall, and the knights amazed 
at his forceful appearance, his comely looks and 
air of leadership acceeded to Robert’s request that 
William be acknowledged his heir. Forthwith each 
knight in turn kneeling before William, their hands 
in his, as was the feudal custom, swore to be his 
liege man and true, in a word to be “his man.” 
Duke Robert died at Nicea, on his return journey 
from Jerusalem. and is buried there. 

On the news reaching Normandy of Duke Rob- 
ert’s death, William, who had been left in Henri I’s 
care in Paris during his father’s absence, was 
brought back to Normandy. 

The early years of William’s rule in Normandy 
were tumultuous—full of danger, but gradually he 
overcame all difficulties, made Normandy pros- 
perous, feared and admired. 

William married the beautiful and accomplished 
Mathilde, daughter of Bedouin, the powerful Duke 
of Flanders. 

At this time Edward the Confessor was king in 
England. A Saxon king, but Norman on the distaff 
side. He had been brought up in Rouen, was Nor- 
man at heart, in speech, in customs. King Edward 
was William’s first cousin. Childless, William 
maintained King Edward had promised to name 
him his successor in England. Harold, a Saxon 
noble and head of the Saxon party in England, was 
William’s rival for the crown. 

The first scene in the tapestry shows Harold be- 
fore King Edward, who is seated on his throne, 
crown on head, sceptre in hand, entreating the 
King’s permission to visit Normandy. King Ed- 
ward reluctantly assents. Harold, accompanied by 
companions as joyous as himself, sailed from Bos- 
ham on the south coast of England. The boats are 
shown anchored off shore, and Harold and his com- 
panions with nether garments rolled up wading to 
the boats. Contrary winds cast Harold’s boats on 
the coast of Picardy. Harold and his companions 
become prisoners of the ruling Count. William ap- 
prised menaces and pays the ransom demanded for 
their release. Harold received in Normandy by 
William with affection and honor. Harold joins 
William in a punitive expedition to Brittany. Shows 
valor and saves several Normans from being en- 
gulfed in the treacherous quicksands which abound 
about Mont Saint Michel. The rendition of Dinan 
is shown. William bestows knighthood on Harold 
there. The famous oath scene in Bayeux follows. 


William demands Harold’s sworn word on the Bible 
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that when the moment arrives, he. Harold, will aid 
William gain the throne of England, and will like- 
wise marry William’s daughter Elgiva. Harold per- 
force takes the oath. 

The scene changes to England. Harold gives an 
account of his trip to Normandy to King Edward. 
King Edward is later shown on his death bed; yields 
to Harold’s entreaty and names him his successor. 
Elaborate preparation of King Edward’s body for 
burial follows; funeral procession on its way to 
West Minister, the place of burial. A comet shows 
in the heavens. Men gaze at it affrighted. It por- 
tends war, a change of dynasty. Three days after 
King Edward’s burial, Harold was crowned in the 
same West Minister, on Christmas Day, 1065, King 
of England. 

Duke William, apprised of Harold’s perjury, re- 
solves to conquer England. Dive is shown as the 
place to build and assemble the fleet, the port of 
departure. Trees are felled, boats constructed and 
launched and laden with arms, horses, provisions. 

William lands at Pevensey, unopposed, Harold 
being detained in the North by a Danish incursion. 
William, with several of his chief knights feast 
within the chateau in sections brought with them 
and now set up on the shore of England. William 
is apprised of Harold’s movements; he has returned 
from the North. A house is burned, which impedes 
the Norman’s progress. Harold takes up his posi- 
tion at Hastings, proposed for battle. The tapestry 
depicts a fierce struggle, many scenes of carnage, 
maimed men and animals. At one time William is 
reported slain. Is shown lifting his helmet that all 
may see he lives unhurt. Harold, at the end of the 
day’s struggle, his eye pierced by an arrow, is slain. 

Two and a half months after the Battle of Has- 
tings, and a year to the day of Harold’s coronation, 
William was crowned, Christmas Day, 1066, King of 
England. He was the first of the line of four Nor- 
man kings to rule England, and through his grand- 
daughter Mathilde, of the Plantagenet line of kings 
which followed the Normans. 

The tapestry under glass, set in a wooden frame 
of convenient height to study, is now exposed in a 
large room of what was formerly the Bishop’s Pal- 
ace at Bayeux. The palace is opposite Odo’s Cathe- 
dral Church, which the tapestry was made to adorn, 
and which Odo designed, where Elgiva, Harold’s 
fiancee. who died of a broken heart for love of 
him, lies buried, close to the high altar. 


Facing page: Cover of the New Yorker of July 

15, 1944, showing modern conception of the 

Bayeux Tapestry. Copyrighted. Reprinted by 
permission of the New Yorker. 
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Swirel=-Chair 


Diplomacy 


From the book “Envoy Unextraordinary” by Donald C. Dunham, former Foreign 
Service Officer, published by the John Day Company 


“When I retire | am going to take an apartment 
in Paris.” The man who was speaking was a For- 
eign Service Officer, about sixty years old who had 
recently been serving as Consul General in Cape- 
town. He was talking to three other men in the 
Service and they were relaxing in easy chairs on the 
cool verandah of the Racquet Club in Washington. 
It was five-thirty in the afternoon when I joined 
them. 

“Yes.” he went on, after I had settled down, “it’s 
no use trying to fit in anywhere in this country. I’ve 
just-come from my old home town, from Augusta, 
and nobody knows me, and | don’t know anybody. 
Of course I expected the place would be different; 
it seemed changed every time I visited it on home 
leave, but I always counted on having a home for 
my wife and myself on the edge of town. Damned 
nostalgia... .” 


The older man stopped, drew deeply on his cigar- 
ette and stared off into space. Nobody commented, 
and for a moment he waited for someone else to 
take up the conversation. But none of us had any- 
thing to say, we were all wondering if this were the 
writing on the wall, if we. too, would feel like an 
outsider in our own country as our retirement ages 
approached. 


He shrugged and went on in a lower key as if he 
were musing to himself. “I can’t live here in Wash- 
ington because I would drive all my friends out of 
their minds. I don’t feel like retiring and I would 
want to be doing something around the Department. 
The only other place is New York and on our retire- 
ment allowances we couldn’t afford it. My wife and 
I have figured it out. In Paris we know our way 
around, we could live cheaply, and we would be 
bound to see our Service friends because almost 
everybody passes through sometime or another.” 


It was sad to think that this man had given thirty 
years of his life to the service of his country and 
it in return had nothing beyond a small yearly allow- 
ance to give him. I had met the Consul General 
three years before and liked him very much. He 
had shown at that time that he thought searchingly 
about the problems of the Service and the welfare 
of its officers, and so when the others left that eve- 
ning I waited around to see if he and I could have 
dinner together. I hoped to lure him into a dis- 
cussion. 


‘ 
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He was free and we went down to the grill room 
to eat. There were several questions on my mind 
about the Department which I wanted a man with 
his experience and perspective to answer. Between 
posts I was filling in a temporary assignment in the 
Passport Section for three months, and now that 
half of it was over I was troubled particularly about 
what I considered were conflicts between the De- 
partment and the Service. 

We talked at first about what had happened since 
we had seen each other the last time, and then I 
asked, “Are you really planning to live in Paris?” 

“Yes, I am perfectly serious about it. Sounds 
strange, doesn’t it coming from me. I remember 
telling you the night we met how essential it was to 
be American. ‘Keep close to home if you are going 
to be a good officer and to get satisfaction out of 
your job.” 

“Not strange,” I replied, “but what you said about 
living the rest of your life in France made all of us 
stop and think.” 

“Well, you should. When we talked three years 
ago I meant everything I said, but I was whistling 
to keep up my courage. I knew I had lost touch 
with home, and I suppose even then I suspected we 
would never be able to settle down in Georgia. But 
a young fellow like you shouldn’t make the same 
mistake.” 

“How can I avoid it?” 


“There’s only one way I know of and that is to 
get a regular assignment here in Washington every 
few years. I didn’t because I couldn’t afford it. By 
the time I entered the Service I was thirty years old, 
had a wife and two children. I had a little income 
but soon lost it. Then, the children had to be edu- 
cated on a Consul’s salary, and in those days you 
couldn’t any more than get abroad; in Washington, 
as you know, you get no allowances at all. In fact 
we didn’t have money enough to come home on 
leave every three years as we should . . . there was 
one stretch of fifteen years when we came back only 
three times . . . and nine months out of fifteen years 
is not enough. My advice to you is to get an assign- 
ment here as soon as you can, keep up all the old 
contacts.” 


“From the way things are handled you have to 
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wait ten years at least. I feel out of things already 
and I have only just started.” 


The Consul General sighed. “That kind of policy 
is damned short-sighted; if you want your officers 
to be good representatives abroad you've got to 
keep them feeling they are Americans.” 

He said this with feeling and then he went on, 
“I’m sorry if I sound critical. I have tried to make 
constructive suggestions to you up to now. You need 
them when you are young, but you ought to under- 
stand the difficulties at the same time. To tell the 
truth I’m a little bitter because I’m going to retire 
soon and the Department won't find a spot for me. 
Goodness knows I have more to contribute after 
thirty years in the field than a lot of these men, and 
men in top Department jobs, mind you, who have 
never served outside the country.” 

“T have an idea of what you mean after a couple 
of months here.” I answered. 


“T’ve seen the time,” he recounted, “when the Sec- 
retary and the Undersecretary, and all but one of 
the Assistant Secretaries were appointed on the 
strength of their political connections inside the 
country. And right now the great majority of the 
Division chiefs never had an assignment abroad, 
and those who were taken from the Service have 
been in Washington so long they have gotten bureau- 
cratic, lost the feeling for the work in the field. What 
kind of policy, personnel or otherwise, can you ex- 
pect?” 

“T don’t know about policy, but I do boil when I 
see a clerk in the Department drafting an instruction 
to various officers who are getting three or four 
times his salary, when all the experience the clerk 
has had is four years of night school at George 
Washington and a degree in law,” I added. 


‘“* We old men have a lot of theories about how 
the Service should be run. For instance I think that 
State Department Personnel in the policy making 
positions especially should be interchangeable with 
Service personnel, that a limit should be placed on 
the number of years consecutively a man could stay 
in the Department or in the field. There is too much 
swivel-chair diplomacy going on, too much red tape 
and paper work, when personal elements—of the 
representatives who do the work in other countries, 
and of the people in those countries with whom they 
deal—are more important.” 


“After a few weeks here,” I chimed in, “it seems 
to me that the Department men and the men in the 
field are two entirely different propositions. They 
are different in training, in the work they do and in 
the way they look at things. One deals in research, 
the other in operation; one knows the domestic scene 
of politics with congress, the other the foreign one 
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with foreign government officials; one depends on 
politics and is very poorly paid, and the other is 
chosen on a merit basis and is better off financially. 
And they’re always scrapping from what I can see 
—the boys here never lose because they pull the 
strings—we’re too far off.” 

“That’s about it,” he agreed. “To tell the truth, 
today I had a long talk with a very high official in 
the Department and made him listen to some of my 
ideas. I told him that Foreign Service Officers 
should be treated like officers of the Army and 
Navy since they have equivalent status under the 
law, that they should be distributed around in all 
branches of the government which had any dealings 
with foreign countries. That the State Department 
should use its Foreign Service Officers to direct all 
activities which have an international angle in the 
same way the Army and Navy control all govern- 
ment activities which have a military significance. 
And do you know what he said?” 


“In effect he said . . . that Congress and the Ad- 
ministration weren't particularly interested in for- 
eign affairs, that there was no one at the top in the 
Department who could or would sell a definite for- 


eign policy to the government, and consequently 


policy had to be sacrificed to the internal political 
situation. . . . And he doesn’t seem to have the con- 
viction or the courage to take up the cudgels himself, 
to gamble his own position on success . . .” 


“I suppose he is the logical man to do it, if any- 
one is going to,” I added. 

“The only one, and that is the tragic part. I won- 
der if he really believes in the Service . . . after all 
... But the important problem for you now is to 
solve your own situation. Things of the Service and 
foreign countries are new to you. You are too busy 
gathering impressions to speculate to any extent 
about these ideas, but one day you will have to. You 
are young, much younger than I was when I entered, 
and you haven’t had a chance to build up a point of 
view to use as background to judge these issues. The 


Service is taking men just out of college and send- 


ing them abroad before they have become ac- 
quainted with their own country, before they have 
learned what they are representing. Most of them 
aren’t dry behind the ears . 

He stopped and looked sdieuele at me. “Oh, I’m 
sorry, I didn’t mean anything .. .” 


“That’s all right,” I replied, “eal it’s justified.” 


“I’m glad you're not offended . . . but to be per- 
fectly frank you are in a worse position than I was, 
and you ought to think about it seriously. You have 


(Continued on page 496) 
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Before the Joint Survey Group 


Following is the revised text of an informal talk given on June 27, 1944 before the Sub-Committee on Po- 
litical Reporting of the Joint Survey Group by Mr. DeWitt Clinton Poole, Chief, Foreign Nationalites 
Branch of the Office of Strategic Services. Mr. Poole, a former Foreign Service Officer, and former Chair- 
man of the Advisory Board, School of Public Affairs, Princeton University, was one of the first outside 


authorities to cooperate in the work of the Joint Survey Group. 


It will be recalled that this Group was 


established April 25, 1944 by the Planning Staff of the Office of the Foreign Service to prepare recom- 


mendations for the improvement oj the reporting of the Foreign Service. 


Details about its work were 


presented in the “Department of State Bulletin” of June 24, 1944. 


T IS a great pleasure to be here. I am so much 

encouraged, as a citizen of the United States, 
to see the serious and official way this is being 
carried on. During the last generation, when | 
was here, we used to chew the rag about these mat- 
ters informally in the evening, but we never had 
anything more than an indulgent pat on the back 
from those who were conducting the affairs of the 
Department at the top level. It is perfectly splendid 
to see now that the Department has become con- 
scious of itself, so to speak—fully conscious of itself 
as a decisive organization in the government of the 
United States and in the ordering of the world. 

If I may start with a general idea, I would say 
this. One outstanding creative fact characterizes 
the present moment in history. That fact is the con- 
centration of world power in the United States and 
the demonstration which the United States is giving 
of the organized use of that power. To those of us 
who were in Washington during January and Feb- 
ruary 1942, and knew then that the United States 
trembled, that short time ago, on the brink of de- 
struction through possible seizure of the Panama 
Canal following upon the defeats at Pearl Harbor 
and in the Philippines, it is not short of a miracle 
now to behold the American people exploding in all 
directions, eastward and westward. According to 
my personal philosophy, which smacks of the 18th 
century, it is bad that power should be concentrated 
at any one point in the world as it is now being 
concentrated in the United States; but if there must 
be such nodes of power, I am happy of course that 
the chief of them is here in my own land. 

The decisions now being taken, and which will be 
taken, here in Washington are fateful not only for 
the United States but for all the world. The basic 
principles in accordance with which these decisions 
will be taken are already well established and will 
change but slowly; they compose our heritage of 
political thinking and have framed our whole de- 
velopment. But there is another element in these 


decisions which is equally important, namely the 
raw material or data out of which the particular 
It is 


decisions of each moment take their form. 
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this which gives to good political reporting its su- 
preme importance. 

To any scheme of training or self-preservation 
which may be devised for reporting in general we 
Americans need to give particular thought to the 
political aspect, because it is there perhaps that we 
are relatively weak. It is an odd situation. Ameri- 
cans certainly do not lack political aptitude. At this 
moment we are giving to the world a demonstration 
of extraordinary political courage and capability— 
the carrying out of a presidential election in the 
midst of a hard-fought war. It can be doubted that 
any other country in the world would be able to do 
such a thing at this time. But there is still a lack 
in us. Our approach to politics is almost exclusively 
pragmatic. We are little given to theorizing or to 
any sort of systematic. intellectual approach. I have 
always been struck by the contrast between the 
United States and Russia in this regard. There in 
Russia you have supreme politicians in the persons 
of Trotsky, Lenin, Stalin, and numerous others, and 
nearly every one of them has also been a scholar. 
They have been scholarly enough to write about 
their political experience systematically and make 
pretty good reading out of it. We have in the 
United States men who are just as competent politi- 
cally—say Jim Farley, but I doubt that Jim Farley 
will ever come to the point of writing political 
analyses such as Lenin and Stalin have given us. 
Theodore Roosevelt even, and Colonel House, left 
little or nothing in their writings in the way of 
systematical treatise. 

The American aptitude and inclination are strong- 
ly towards the material and the tangible. I have 
been myself a principal contributor to the section 
in the Consular Regulations on trade reporting. So 
in giving today highest place to political reporting, 
I am not being at all snobbish about other cate- 
gories of reporting. I am sensible, however, of the 
need we Americans are under to bestow upon re- 
porting in its political aspects a special measure of 
attention. 

As your chairman remarked, I had a long ex- 
perience in the Department and field. I had nearly 
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10 years of teaching at Princeton, and for the past 
two and a half years I have been again in Wash- 
ington and busy with a type of political reporting 
which has never been done before and to do which I 
have had to organize and train a new team. These 
experiences have convinced me that political report- 
ing can be taught. 

In practicing this precept with my own group 
here in Washington which numbers 20 or 25, and 
ranges all the way from beginners just out of col- 
lege to scholars of full maturity, I have found that 
they are very responsive to any sort of systematic 
practical analysis and exposition in this field of 
political reporting, which, more often, people seem 
to think you just do. Therefore I will indicate 
to you what seem to me the obvious and simple 
stages. 

Three stages are easily distinguishable. The first 
stage is the gathering of the raw material or data. 
The second stage is the analysis and appraisal of 
these data. The third is the presentation of the 
results, either in writing or orally. 


In all categories of reporting the raw material 
or data are obtained from two principal sources: 
(a) printed, and (b) oral. In the case of political 
reporting, printed sources fall again into, first, back- 
ground material—historical and descriptive works; 
and second, current sources. The latter are for the 
most part newspapers. 


A good deal can be said about the wise use of 
printed sources, particularly newspapers, such as 
will guide the student past pitfalls and on to solid 
ground, but I shall not venture on this now. I 
should like. however, to make one point with re- 
gard to oral sources. It might be thought that so 
personal an art as gleaning political information by 
word of mouth could hardly be taught, but I bring 
to your attention the classic work of Francois de 
Calliéres, first published in 1716 under the title 
De la maniére de negocier avec les souverains and 
given English form in 1919 by A. F. Whyte of the 
British Diplomatic Service under the title The 
Practice of Diplomacy. 1 have had a few passages 
copied out. Some of my colleagues have found 
them to be very interesting and helpful, and you 
may care to have these copies. 


De Calliéres, who was a member of the French 
Academy and one of the negotiators of the Treaty 
of Ryswick, has written down in the simplest way 
some homely advice by which the most experienced 
of us can profit. Perhaps I have not put these ex- 
tracts together too well, for the best passage comes 
at the last. It relates to the art of getting the other 
fellow to talk, and stresses also that cardinal item 
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in the art of security—avoidance of an air of mys- 
tery. 

There are still other respects, I think, in which 
training can be given in this rather subtle matter of 
political reporting, or useful advice imparted any- 
how. Mnemonics, for example—practical methods 
of memorizing interviews and conversations, be- 
cause of course one can rarely, if ever, take notes. 
My own method is to memorize key phrases— 
characteristic verbal specimens—which can serve 
also as chapter headings, so to speak, in an outline 
of what was said. If this is done, one sits down to 
his desk subsequently with a framework already 
in mind about which memory can rebuild all that 
has passed. Here is a type of practical help which, 
I am truly convinced, a Foreign Service School can 
offer to its students, although craftsmanship of this 
kind is highly personal, and it is necessary always 
to suggest alternative methods and let the individual 
take his choice. 

After the raw material has been gathered we pass 
on to analysis and appraisal. There are the usual 
things to be done here—checking against one’s 
own knowledge and understanding, checking against 
published works, and so on; but there is one point 
I should like to drive home particularly. When 
you've got through with your own preliminary for- 
mulation of an interview or interviews, plus read- 
ing of books and newspapers, and have your report 
in tentative shape, the question arises: Does it hold 
together? Does it stand up? There is a unity in 
political reporting which is just as real as that 
which the dramatist calls dramatic unity. A per- 
ception of that unity—a sense of its presence or 
absence—enables the gifted and experienced politi- 
cal reporter to apply to any tentative political re- 
port or estimate a final test that transcends ordinary 
factual checking as art transcends carpentry. 

I am sure you will agree with me that here is an 
elusive but real factor, a commonplace indeed of 
political experience. I remind you of the shop- 
worn aphorism that Poincaré knew everything and 
understood nothing, while Briand knew nothing and 
understood everything. The ideal, of course, is both 
to know and understand. A practical test of under- 
standing, I submit, is this feeling for dramatic unity 
in political situations and reports. Some might 
prefer to call it “logic.” In any case the actors must 
all stay “in character” and the whole story shape 
itself into a convincing specimen of life. 

That this culminating knack of the good political 
reporter can be taught in all cases, | doubt. Some 
just don’t have the gift, but under a good system 
of instruction the deficiency can be detected early. 

(Continued on page 509) 
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Why More Information for the Field ?* 


By Martin J. HILLENBRAND, Department of State 


BRIEF connection with. the work of the De- 

partment’s Information Service Committee, af- 
ter some five years in the field at consular posts, 
prompts me to call attention to what may be termed 
the morale-building and educative functions of in- 
formation — aspects of the provision of informa- 
tion for the field which have not yet received suffi- 
cient emphasis. 

In considering the factors making for improved 
morale in the Foreign Service, primary attention 
must be given to the development of a sense of 
membership in a highly trained coherent organiza- 
tion, the individual components of which are to a 
great extent interchangeable and which is main- 
tained at a maximum peak of efficiency, skill and 
informed intelligence. This is especially the case 
with those assigned to the strictly consular posts 
where an officer seldom plays a role in the execu- 
tion of important policy and at present receives very 
little. if any, information regarding the nature of 
the Department’s policy. At such posts the danger- 
ous feeling may grow that the Department is merely 
a channel of appropriated funds, administrative rou- 
tine and ad hoc instructions, with no particular in- 
terest in the problems and aspirations of the in- 
dividual officer. 

The creation of the Information Service Com- 
mittee and the program of the Informational Liaison 
Officers in the various political and economic divi- 
sions marks a notable step forward; but as the pro- 
gram is developing, it may be that too much em- 
phasis is placed on the strictly utilitarian aspects of 
information service, with insufficient consideration 
being given to the salutary effect which an en- 
hanced flow of information to the less important 
posts might have. 


The regular receipt of general as well as specific 
confidential informational materials from the De- 
partment would, I believe, have a definite effect 
on officers throughout the world, despite the fact 
that such information would have no _ particular 
relevance to the immediate work which they are 
doing. It would make them feel that they are being 
confided in, that they are valued units of an organi- 
zation which has an important role to play and 
which, in order to fulfill its function, has access to 


*Prepared as a Department memorandum and _ revised for 
publication in the JOURNAL. 
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information not available to others. In a sense, this 
may involve catering to certain weaker aspects of 
human nature; but it can scarcely be denied that 
the frustration of men’s vanity and their sense of 
self-importance is destructive of morale, and en- 
courages that “martyr complex” which is at the bot- 
tom of many crack-ups and resignations among For- 
eign Service officers. 

A realistic acknowledgment of this fact in the 
formulation of informational policy can do no harm 
and may serve a most useful purpose. 

Another aspect of keeping all posts fully in- 
formed, closely linked to the question of morale, 
is what may be called the educative or preparatory 
function of information. When a Foreign Service 
officer is assigned to a tour of duty in a tropical, 
provincial, or port city where there may be little, if 
any, scope for work of a political nature, and where 
his day is confined largely to routine if necessary 
matters, his mental adaptation to his job for a 
number of years is largely grounded in the hope that 
some day he will be assigned to a post where his 
ability will find more opportunity for expression 
and recognition, where his work will take on a 
heightened interest, and where he will feel that he 
is actually performing an important service for his 
country in the execution of foreign policy and the 
compilation and reporting of significant informa- 
tion. 

An assumption of the Information Service Com- 
mittee is that officers asigned to the more important 
diplomatic missions require information not only 
to carry on their specific work, but as general back- 
ground against which they may correctly interpret 
the trends of events and policy in their own areas. 
Not so valid, perhaps, is the implication inherent in 
the present limited distribution of information that 
consular officers do not require such background 
since their work does not usually directly involve 
political or international considerations. - The old 
dichotomy between consular and diplomatic officers 
has been eliminated, and the assumption is that 
sooner or later most officers will be assigned to posts 
requiring certain political and representative abili- 
ties. It is scarcely fair to plunge an officer, who, 
under the present system, is completely isolated from 
the trend of informed policy and inside facts into a 
new environment and expect him by hasty cram- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Gallantry of Lawrence Bigelow 


The Medical Officer of the 2nd Polish Amoured Division sent the following tribute to the Director Gen- 

eral of the American Field Service regarding five ambulance drivers among whom is Lawrence Bigelow, 

son of Donald F. Bigelow, First Secretary of the American Legation at Bern: “I have the pleasure to ap- 

preciate the gallantry of your ambulance drivers, who despite heavy shelling, evacuated many of our 

wounded, thus saving their lives with highest bravery. Their names have been placed on the list of our 

gallant men in the diary of Pol. 9th Light Fd. Amb.” There follows the proposal of citation for a medal 
for Lawrence Bigelow. 


On 1 January, 1944, Vol. Bigelow was attached 
as an ambulance driver to the RAP of the Inis- 
killings Fusiliers at Capracotta in the Central Italian 
Sector. The RAP also served a detachment of 
Polish Commandos. On that date a Polish Captain 
was wounded by a mine while on patrol, and 
Bigelow was ordered to evacuate him and a British 
O.R. fever patient to the Advanced Dressing Station 
at Carovilli. 

On leaving Capracotta it was snowing heavily, 
and it was doubted whether the ambulance could 
get through the drifts, but it was decided to try as 
to remain would render the vehicle snowbound in 
any event. On the way down the mountain the snow 
stopped him. 

Bigelow then took his patients out of the am- 
bulance and got them through the snow to a farm- 
house. Two other vehicles which tried to get 
through were subsequently found with the drivers 
frozen to death. 

The snow continued for three days and nights 
during which time the emergency food ration from 
the ambulance was consumed. For this period, 
Bigelow looked after the patients, sleeping only at 
odd moments. 


On the fourth day the snow stopped, and with 
the Italian from the house Bigelow set out on foot 
through the snow to another farmhouse at a road 
junction, which had been serving as an ambulance 
car post. The distance was some three miles, but 
he reached it and procured food and medical sup- 
plies. making two of these trips on foot that day— 
a distance of twelve miles. 

The following day he returned to the road junc- 
tion and arranged for an ambulance to wait there. 
He then organized a party of 13 British soldiers 
and two American Field Service drivers, and, from 
what materials were available, constructed a sled. 
The party set off with the sled to the house where 
_the patients were. Meanwhile, the fever patient had 
recovered, but the Polish Captain was in need of 
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further care. 

He was put on the sled with blankets and bricks 
warmed by a fire. The party, then under the su- 
pervision of Bigelow, pulled and carried the pa- 
tient the three miles through the snow to the am- 
bulance waiting at the junction. He was evacuated 
to the Main Dressing Station at Isernia. 

Over this period under the most trying conditions 
of blizzard and bitter cold, Bigelow showed a con- 
stant determination to care for his patients and 
bring them to safety. With this determination and 
courage was evidenced intelligence, ingenuity, and 
a power of organization and leadership which never 
flagged until the job was done. 


WHY MORE INFORMATION 
FOR THE FIELD? 


(Continued from page 476) 


ming of telegram, despatch and memoranda files, 
to catch up on necessary background which, over a 
course of years, he might well have been absorbing 
in steady doses of informational material provided 
to him at his consular post. 

These considerations are not pointed out in a crit- 
ical spirit. The informational service program now 
in process of development constitutes a great im- 
provement over the past. However, I believe that 
its efficacy as an aid to Foreign Service operations 


_ will be greatly enhanced, from the long-range point 


of view, if as liberal a policy as possible is followed 
in the distribution of all informational materials. 
The test of distribution—consistent of course with 
primary security considerations—might well be, not 
whether a particular piece of information will be of 


immediate or general use to an officer in his work » 


at a particular post, but whether it will provide him 
with an integral component of that broad realistic 
picture of contemporary history which every For- 
eign Service officer ought to have if he is to main- 
tain maximum flexibility and a completely realistic 
approach to the problems which he may be called 
upon to face at some time in any part of the world. 
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Letters to the Editors 


July 10, 1944. 


To the Editors, 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 
SIRS: 


A recent article in the FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
detailed the plans of the Department of State for ex- 
panding the Foreign Service to meet not only the 
present shortage of personnel but also to meet the 
extraordinary demands which will inevitably have 
to be faced during the postwar period when the in- 
ternational responsibilities of the United States will 
vastly exceed anything hitherto known in the history 
of this country. 

Each Foreign Service Officer will want some indi- 
cation of how this expansion resulting from the 
drafting of technical men into the Service will affect 
him. None can reasonably deny that expansion is 
necessary and few will argue that it can be effec- 
tively accomplished in time by the normal process 
of inducting new officers into Unclassified “C” and 
putting them through the necessary years of train- 
ing to determine their qualifications and appropriate 


field of effort. 


The pertinent feature of the plans for expansion 
is that the personnel to be brought into the Service, 
through other than the present channel, will be spe- 
cialists technically equipped for some of the various 
activities of vital interest in our foreign relations. 
They cannot, for obvious reasons, be recruited at 
the entrance salary to the Foreign Service and must, 
therefore, be intercalated in the intermediate grades. 
Their primary functions will be those of advisers or 
specialists on the staffs of the posts to which they 
are assigned. This incorporation into the interme- 
diate grades of officers appointed from without the 
Service will naturally tend to create misgivings in 
the minds of Foreign Service Officers who have 
passed the entrance examinations and have reached 
their present grades by unremitting work. The 
things to remember are that the existing Foreign 
Service is a skeleton organization composed of offi- 
cers especially trained in foreign relations and that 
upon these officers will fall the all-important duties 
of policy, negotiations and administration of our 
posts abroad assisted by the newly appointed tech- 
nical members of the staff serving in an advisory 
capacity. In other words, the expansion will pro- 
vide the present Foreign Service personnel with the 
technical and specialized assistance essential to the 
efficient furtherance of our foreign policy. 


Either the Service will expand along such lines or 
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else it will be replaced in many of its most important 
functions by other agencies leaving to the Foreign 
Service only certain routine functions.* An ex- 
panded organization of energetic, intelligent officers 
imbued with a spirit of service will offer to each and 
every Foreign Service Officer the fullest possible 
opportunity for advancement which will be facili- 
tated by the proposed removal of the percentage re- 
strictions on the classes. 

The alternatives are clear, either a Service ade- 
quately manned and equipped to fulfill all of the 
postwar needs of our Government in the foreign 
field with the members reaping the rewards of a suc- 
cessful enterprise or else a Service so restricted in 
personnel that it will retrograde into purely routine 
functions. 

KENNETH S. Patton. 

*The editors wonder how the statement that the 
Foreign Service might be “replaced in many of its 
most important functions by other agencies leaving 
to the Foreign Service only certain routine func- 
tions,” can be reconciled with the preceding state- 
ment that the things to remember are “that the ex- 
isting Foreign Service is a skeleton organization 
composed of officers especially trained in foreign 
relations and that upon these officers will fall the 
all-important duties of policy, negotiations, and ad- 
ministration of our posts abroad.” 


American Embassy, Bogota 


June 10, 1944 
The Editors 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
Department of State 
Sirs: 


I have been turning over in my mind for some 
time a matter concerning our Foreign Service to 
which it seems to me the Department should devote 
some thought. 

I have no personal axe to grind; nor do I know 
whether my views coincide with those of the other 
1,100 odd clerks in the Foreign Service. But I be- 
lieve that most of us (at least those with five years 
or more service) have a genuine interest in the fu- 
ture of the Service. It is for this reason, and because 
I know that you are broadminded enough to realize 
the awkwardness arising from the distinction made 
between Foreign Service officers and Foreign Serv- 
ice clerks, that I am writing this letter to you in the 
hope that you may see fit, at some appropriate op- 
portunity, to convey the gist of these thoughts to 
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those officials of the Department who are charged 
with the administration of the Foreign Service. 

When I speak of “distinction . . . between For- 
eign Service officers and . . . clerks,” I do not have 
in mind a deliberate distinction; for I know that 
during the twenty years I have been in the Service 
much has been done to equalize differences which 
formerly obtained, e.g., granting of allowances to 
clerks, etc. I am thinking more of the involuntary 
line of demarcation that prevails in the administra- 
tion of the two categories. For instance, the De- 
partment’s circular instruction FSS No. 133 of 
March 11, 1944, described an award offered by the 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL for the best essay sug- 
gesting improvements in the Foreign Service. If I 
interpreted the instruction correctly, the competition 
is open only to Foreign Service officers. Why? 
There are certainly numerous clerks who have 
served from 15 to 25 years, in various parts of the 
world, some of whose opinions might be worthy of 
consideration. 

After all, we in the Foreign Service, officers and 
clerks alike, should have a mutual interest in the 
future of the career we have chosen. This is espe- 
cially true if we expect to build up a post-war For- 
eign Service capable of handling the manifold prob- 
lems which will inevitably follow as an aftermath 
of the war. We are not going to improve the morale 
or the effectiveness of the Foreign Service by cling- 
ing to the antiquated idea that its clerical personnel 
is of secondary importance. On the other hand, by 
exercising a little more latitude in the initiative and 
responsibility extended to members of the non-ca- 
reer personnel who have shown a real interest in 
their work, we might attract higher calibre men to 
this field. 

Just to complete the record, I will cite a few addi- 
tional “distinctions” made between Foreign Service 
officers and clerks: 

(1) The periodical list of Changes in the Foreign 
Service, distributed to the field in mimeographed 
form, includes, in addition to the transfers of regu- 
lar Foreign Service officers, the appointments, as- 
signments, etc., of various Auxiliary economic an- 
alysts, special attachés, ete. An American clerk 
might be transferred from Chungking to Monte- 
video, but his friends in the Service would never 
learn of it through this source. 

(2) The annual Register of the Department of 
State contains biographies of all Foreign Service 
officers and Vice Consuls of non-career; it includes 
U. S. Despatch Agents, cultural relations attachés, 
Auxiliary economic analysts and personnel of the 
Department from relatively obscure clerks to chiefs 
of divisions. I have not been able to discover in it 
any indication that Foreign Service clerks even exist. 

I am conscious of the fact that the average career 
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of our Foreign Service clerks is more transitory than 
that of Foreign Service officers; and I realize that 
to include all of the non-career personnel in the vari- 
ous instances I have mentioned would involve a 
considerable increase of administrative work. What 
I have more specifically in mind would be to in- 
clude those clerks who have served for five years or 
more. That would automatically exclude the tran- 
sient element which has joined the Foreign Service 
merely for the thrill of travel and sightseeing, with 
no serious intention of choosing it as a career. 

Perhaps the conditions I have mentioned will be 
modified by the proposed reorganization plan of the 
Foreign Service. In theory, the plan offers a logical 
solution of the question of recognition of clerks of 
proven ability and merit. However, there are a lot 
of “ifs” and “whens” in the language of the resolu- 
tion, and undue emphasis seems to have been laid 
on the possibilities of absorbing the Auxiliary per- 
sonnel into the regular service. 

I might add here, in perfect frankness and with 
due respect to the Auxiliary people I have come in 
contact with, that the distinction made between this 
category of personnel and the purely clerical person- 
nel is becoming a subject of increasing interest to 
the older clerks in the Service—and not a few of 
the Foreign Service officers as well. At the begin- 
ning, when these men were being sent out to the 
field as experts in this or that, at salaries ranging 
up to $6,500, junior Foreign Service officers and 
senior clerks with $3,000 salaries or less wondered 
a bit. They reconciled their misgivings to the 
thought that these men were “experts” whose serv- 
ices were worth perhaps that much in connection 
with our prosecution of the war effort. Also, at 
that time the Auxiliary did not receive allowances. 
With the passing of time, it became evident that 
some of these men were no better equipped to 
qualify as experts than many junior Foreign Serv- 
ice officers and clerks who had been doing similar 
work as a part of their regular duties. I can men- 
tion at least two instances at one embassy: (1) Prior 


_to the assignment of an Agricultural Adviser at 


$6,500 (not to mention an additional adviser, as- 
signed later, at $4,800), the agricultural reporting 
work of the Embassy had been handled—and I be- 
lieve fairly adequately—by a young Foreign Service 
officer whose salary was $2,750. (2) Upon the resig- 


nation of an Auxiliary drugs specialist in the Pri- — 


ority Section whose salary was $4,600, his duties 
were taken over by an American stenographer 
earning $1.800 a year! 

It is therefore not unnatural that many of us are 
interested in the readjustments that are expected to 
follow in the Foreign Service after the war. A ques- 


(Continued on page 506) 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


We agree with one point raised in “Diplomatic 
Journeymen,” an editorial which appeared in the 
August 2nd edition of the Washington Post. We too 
feel that the principal weakness of professional 
diplomats is that “by living too long away from 
home they lose contact with their country and its 
ways and emotions and in this sense cease to be 
truly representative of it.” This is the reason we 
have constantly advocated and shall continue to ad- 
vocate that Foreign Service Officers—in fact, every- 
one connected with the Foreign Service—be brought 
home more frequently, be assigned to the Depart- 
ment more often; and through radio, newspapers, 
moving picture films and every conceivable medium 
be kept constantly informed of what is going on in 
the United States and be well abreast of public 
opinion here. 

With regard to the editorial’s assertion that di- 
plomacy is an art that no amount of professional 
training can inculcate, non-career Ministers and 
Ambassadors can have, and some have had. a 
healthy influence on our Foreign Service. The fresh 
approach to international problems which they 
bring is welcome. The keen competition they offer 
keeps the career men on their toes. They some- 
times afford us the human satisfaction of erring 
where we have erred and failing where we have 
failed. 

With due regard for these truths we stand four- 
square in favor of a sound career Service from 
which our Chiefs of Mission normally shall be 
drawn. We are wholly in favor of making this 
career Service democratic and truly representative 
of the forty-eight states of the Union. It should be 
composed of officers equipped by nature and train- 
ing for the complicated and specialized work they 
are called upon to perform. Their aim must not be 
to live in remote places, but they must be willing to 
take living in such places in their stride. Above 
all, they must be keenly aware of enlightened pub- 
lic opinion, without allowing themselves to be influ- 
enced by every boo from “the bleachers.” It is far 
easier to yield to the booing of “the bleachers” than 
to stand up against it, even though one is convinced 
that one’s position is right. If in addition they 
possess foresight, balance, truthfulness, kindness, 
physical endurance, and as Harold Nicholson says. 
“a complete sterilization of all human vanity,” there 
is no reason why in certain instances the back- 
ground need necessarily be “the career.” In the 
majority of cases, however, we are certain the ca- 
reer man, who after all is selected and trained with 
these things in mind, will do a better job. 
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Press Comment 
(Editorial from the Washington Post, August 2, 1944) 
DIPLOMATIC JOURNEYMEN 


Evidently Mr. Hugh S. Gibson, now retired, has 
grown a little sensitive to all the reproaches and 
sarcasms which have lately been directed from a 
good many quarters against the “career diplomats.” 
Anyway he devotes two chapters of his book, The 
Road to Foreign Policy (Doubleday, Doran), to a 
vigorous but not altogether convincing defense of 
the professional as against the political appointees 
in diplomacy, and to an argument for placing dip- 
lomatic work entirely in the hands of men specially 
trained for it. 

The professionals, Mr. Gibson points out, know 
their way about and the others don’t. The pro- 
fessionals have learned by experience what can 
and what can’t be done. Thus the professionals 
have at least the negative advantage of being able 
to avoid the blunders so often characteristic of the 
amateurs. Moreover, says Mr. Gibson, where the 
amateur is apt to be tactless or indiscreet about 
expressing his likes and dislikes in a foreign capital, 
the professional understands the importance of re- 
maining persona grata to the government to which 
he is accredited. “So long as we maintain diplomatic 
relations with a country, it is the duty of our diplo- 
mat to get along with those in office. He may thor- 
oughly disapprove the same men that the people 
at home are denouncing—he may yearn to explode 
in righteous anger. But he is not there to indulge 
himself in that way. The day he adopts an attitude 
of public hostility his usefulness is ended and he 
is under the additional reproach of having made 
things more difficult for his successor. . . . We hire 
our diplomas to get what we want. They cannot 
always get what we want from congenial people. 
Sometimes, indeed, we want things from people they 
dislike intensely. But the diplomat has to swallow 
his feelings, go to his post and do his best to get on 
with the government to which he is assigned. In 
doing this he has to . . . make up his mind to carry 
the wishes of the President and the Secretary of 
State, instead of winning the approval of the 
bleachers.” 

Here the allusion seems to be to the contrasting 
tactics pursued toward the Nazi government by 
Ambassador Dodds (amateur) and Ambasaador 
Hugh Wilson (professional) at Berlin. The ques- 
tion remains, however, whether it is not part of the 
duty of a diplomatic representative to make plain 
the popular as well as the official sentiment of his 
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country. Mr. Gibson complains that Mr. Wilson’s 
reward for his strict adherence to orders and to 
protocol was to be recalled “ ‘for consultation’ with 
a clear intimation to the press that this was a mark 
of official displeasure.” After all, if Washington 
itself is influenced by “the bleachers,” there seems 
no reason why the diplomat must ignore them. 
Here, perhaps, we touch upon the principal weak- 
ness of the professional diplomats—that by living 
too long away from home they lose contact with 
their country and its ways and emotions and in this 
sense cease to be truly representative of it. A good 
illustration might be Mr. Gibson’s belief that “99 
per cent of the American people keep their views 
to themselves.” Mr. Gibson doesn’t think much of 
the proposal that American diplomats be recalled 
every so often for a period of training with some 


American business, but it is hard to see how Mr. 


Gibson could have made so broad a statement about 
American reticence and taciturnity if his own train- 
ing for diplomacy had included a year as traveling 
salesman for, say, a grocery jobbing concern cater- 
ing to the rural trade. 

Mr. Gibson’s argument that professional diplo- 
mats are the abler would also seem a bit shaky on 
historical ground. Certainly the ablest and most 
successful of all American diplomatists was Benja- 
min Franklin, a printer and editor. Jefferson could 
not have been called a professional, nor Adams, nor 
Jay. None of the Americans who negotiated the 
Treaty of Ghent was a professional. Mr. Gibson’s 
chief at Brussels, Brand Whitlock, was no profes- 
sional, but one of the old-fashioned literary ap- 
pointees. In fact, of the examples of highly success- 
ful diplomats mentioned by Mr. Gibson himself, 
Page, Bryce, Jusserand, only one could justly be 


called a career man. For, apparently, the rule 


does not apply merely to American Diplomats. The 
late Lord Lothian, a journalist, was both less con- 
ventional and far more successful than any of his 
immediate predecessors, who themselves were 
trained by the Foreign Office. One of the most 
popular and influential diplomats ever sent to Wash- 
ington was the former Chinese Ambassador, Hu 
Shih, a scholar and schoolmaster. But we could 
go on, and the sum seems to be that diplomacy 
is an art that no amount of professional training 
can inculcate. 
(Continued on page 517) 
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News from the Department 


By Jane WiLson 


F.S.O. Assistant to Mr. Stettinius 


R. Horton Henry, For- 
eign Service Officer, has been 
designated Executive Assis- 
tant to the Undersecretary. 
He has been detailed to Mr. 
Stettinius’ office from the Of- 
fice of Foreign Service where 
he was Chief of the Planning 
Staff. . 

Readers of the JOURNAL 
will take particular note of 
this appointment which evi- 
dences the Undersecretary’s 
growing interest in the For- 
eign Service. 


R. Horton Henry 


Heard in the Corridors 


. . Retired F.S.O. L. DE VAULT is a 
news commentator in KDKA in Pittsburg. The sub- 
ject of his program is “Pulse of the War.” .. . 

. 72 officers attended the last Association lunch- 
eon. Special word of welcome was extended by 
Dana Hopcpon, Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, to Minister KENNETH PATTON, en route 
to his post in New Zealand. Greeting was also ex- 
tended to the two ladies present, Foreign Service 
Officer Constance Harvey, and Retired F.S.O. 
MarcarRetT Hanna. Other retired officers present 
were Messrs. WALTER BoyLe and WALTER A. 
LEONARD. . . 


... Miss Frances M. Marsu, Chief of the Diplo- 
matic Designation and Miscellaneous Correspond- 
ence Section of Foreign Service Administration, re- 
tired from the Department as of June 30, 1944, 
after 35 years of service. She was at one time As- 
sistant Chief of the Diplomatic Bureau. On June 
22 the Secretary of State received her and expressed 
gratitude for her long and faithful service. . . . 

... The Journat had a letter from Major JOHN 
PeaBopy PaLtmer, USMCR, giving us his new ad- 
dress: Fleet Hospital 109, via San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.... 

. . . The officers at the Consulate at Durban are 
100 percent Phi Beta Kappa... . 


Tragedy in Doty Family 

The following cable from Former F.S.0O. 
LIAM M. Dory was relayed from London by Am- 
bassador Winant: “Exploding Halifax set on fire 
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my residence Hokang, Laxey, Isle of Man, July 
14th. Grandchild dead; its mother dangerously 
burned; her sister somewhat slightly burned. Kind- 
ly inform State Department my temporary address. 
The Cliffs, Fairy Cottage, Laxey, 1.0.M.” 

All of Mr. Doty’s friends in the Service will wish 
to extend their deepest sympathy. 


Mr. Frank an Honorary Member of the Association. 


The Executive Committee of the Foreign Service 
Association at a meeting on June 21 unanimously 
elected Mr. Laurence C. Frank, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Foreign Service Administration, to Hon- 
orary Membership in the Association. 


Changes in the Journal Staff 


Miss Marion Josselyn, daughter of Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer Paul R. Josselyn assigned to the Depart- 
ment, is now a member of the JOURNAL staff. She 
is a graduate of Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
Last year Miss Josselyn was associated with the 
brokerage firm of James Richardson & Son in Van- 
couver, where her father was Consul General at the 
time and was loaned by this firm to work on the 
Canadian Sixth Victory Loan campaign. 


Mr. Christy Resigns from Agriculture 


Donatp F. Curisty, Assistant Director of the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department 
of Agriculture, left Washington during July to ac- 
cept a position in the foreign department of Wilson 
& Company, meat packers, in Chicago. For a num- 
ber of years during the early 1930’s Mr. Christy was 
Assistant Agricultural Attaché at the American Em- 
bassy in Berlin. Since that time he has been with 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations where 
he has worked closely with the Department of State 
in building up the agricultural fact-finding and re- 
porting work of the Foreign Service. 


Foreign Service Sons and Daughters in the Armed 
Forces 

Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arcu1BaLp R. Ran- 
DOLPH: Sylvia Appleton Randolph is now in the 
WAVES. 

Sons of Mr. and Mrs. RAYMOND PHELAN: Pat- 
rick John Phelan, Seaman Second Class at Fort 
Pierce, Florida. Gerald James Phelan, USA, under- 
going training at Fort MacArthur, California. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT BOND 
RALLY 


(See Cover Picture) 


Officials and Entertainment Troupe 
at the State Department Bond Rally 
July 8—Beginning at right on plat- 
form steps: Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings W. E. Reynolds; Assis- 
tant Secretary of State G. Howland 
Shaw (behind Jack Pearl) ; Under 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius; Earl Wilson, columnist, New 
York Post; Under Secretary of 
Treasury Daniel W. Bell; E. F. Bar- 
telt, Commissioner of Accounts of 
Treasury and chairman of Inter- 
departmental War Savings Bond 
Committee. At right, back to steps, 
in gray suit, is Joseph Cotten of 
the movies. Girls in front row, 
from left, Yvette, Maxine (Hour of 
Charm), Diane Courtney, Joy 
Hodges, June Knight. Nearest base 
of standard at left is Zero Mostel, 
comic, wearing crumpled hat and 
bow tie. 


The Protective Association Buys Bonds 
June 13, 1944. 

The Honorable 

The Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 

I am happy to inform you that at their last meet- 
ing, the officers of the American Foreign Service 
Protective Association agreed unanimously to invest 
in War Savings Bonds $10,000 of the Protective 
Association’s reserves. Our check for $10,000 has 
gone forward to the Treasurer of the United States. 
It is our hope that this subscription and the many 
others now being made by the Department’s per- 
sonnel may assist the Department in reaching its 
quota. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hucu S. FuLierton, President, 
American Foreign Service 
Protective Association. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Washington 
June 20, 1944. 

Mr. Hugh S. Fullerton, 
President, American Foreign Service 
Protective Association, 
Department of State. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. FULLERTON: 

I have your letter of June thirteenth and am de- 
lighted with your report of the decision of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service Protective Association to pur- 
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chase $10,000 in war savings bonds from the re- 
serves of the Association. This action is character- 
istic of the spirit of the splendid group of men com- 
prising the Foreign Service. 

Sincerely yours, 


CORDELL HULL. 


Those Smiths 

The head of the U. S. Naval Liaison Office at 
Durban, Union of South Africa, is C. ALPHONSO 
SMITH. 

The Port Representative of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration at Durban is GERALD B. SMITH. 

The head of the Consulate at Durban is E. Tat- 
BOT SMITH. 


Worth Reading: 
Read the chapter entitled “American Prisoner of 
the Vatican” in Thomas B. Morgan’s book “The 
Listening Post” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). It deals 
entirely with Mr. anp Mrs. Harotp TitTMAn. 

Have you seen any follow-up on the New York 
Times item of May 19, 1944 outlining Retired Ad- 
H. E. Yarnell’s speech before the House Committee 
on Post-War Military Policy endorsing a unified 
command for the military forces? His conception 
of an evolutionary process of streamlining to inte- 
grate future military policy would incorporate the 
State Department and provide for training of its 
officials with Army and Navy leaders. 


(Continued on page 514) 


News From 


& 
See 


Beck, Witt1am H.—Bermuda 
Berry, Burton Y.—Turkey 
BINGHAM, HirAM, Jr., Argentina 
Breuer, CarL—V enezuela 

BuELL, Rosert L.—Ceylon 
Cups, J. Rives—North Africa 
Criark, DuWayne G.—Paraguay 
Dow, Epwarp, Jr.—Egypt 

Drew, Geratp A.—Guatemala 
Durr, Witt1amM—India 

Fisher, Dorsey G.—Great Britain 
Fuess, JouN—New Zealand 
Gatewoop, Ricuarp D.—Trinidad 
Gitcurist, James M.—Nicaragua 


The Men’s Service Club of Ca- 
maguey was established in June 
1943, in modest quarters in the 
building of the Hotel Camaguey, 
by a small group of women led by 
Mrs. Franklin Hawley who had the 
idea of beginning a recreational 
center for the enlisted men of the 
U.S. Army Air Base located a few 
miles outside of the city. There 
was no U.S.O., no service club of 
any kind. no means of recreation 
for the several hundred men on 
the base. 


Acty, Ropert A.—Union of South Africa 


Grotu, Epwarp M.—Union of South Africa 
Huppteston, J. F.—Curacao and Aruba 


the Field 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Hurst, Cartton—British Guiana 
Kesey, Easton T.—Eastern Canada 
Forp, RicHarp—Iran 

Latimer, Frepertck P., Jr.—Honduras 
West, GeorcE—Sweden 

Lorp, Joun H.—Jamaica 

Macnuson, Eric W.—Central Canada 
McAnorews, H. E.—Nassau 
Minter, R.—Australia 
OcHELTREE, JoHN B.—Greenland 

Pace, Epwarpb, Jr.—U.S.S.R. 

PaLMER, JosePH, 2Np—British East Africa 
TrIOLO, James S.—Colombia 

TurNER, Mason—Western Australia 
West, Georce L.—Sweden 
Witurams, ArtHurR R.—Panama 


CAMAGUEY 


Above: At a dance in the Roof Gar- 
den, left to right: Major Genovevo 
Pérze, Lieut. Abreu, U.S.A., Col. 
Boyd, U.S.A., Mrs. Franklin Hawley, 
General Tabernilla, Lieut. Col. 
Chadderton, U.S.A., Mr. Franklin 
Hawley, Col. Lopez Jorge and Col. 
Soca Llanes. 

Left: Corner of the recreation 
room, Men’s Service Club. 
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Minister and Mrs. Hol- 

comb arrive at Vaaldom 

Airport, Transvaal. For- 

eign Service Officer E. Tal- 

bot Smith, one of the 

party to meet them, is at 
the left. 


PRETORIA 
July 8. 1944. 


On the morning of June 1, 1944 after a forty-four 
day journey from Washington, General Holcomb, 
the new American Minister to the Union of South 
Africa, accompanied by Mrs. Holcomb and Party, 
arrived at the Vaaldam Air Port, Transvaal, which 
lies approximately 90 miles South of Pretoria. The 
Minister and Mrs. Holcomb were met at Vaaldam 
by members of the Legation’s staff and motored 
directly to their new home in Pretoria. 

In proceeding from Washington to Pretoria the 
Holcombs traveled by sea to England and thence 
by plane to South Africa, via Casablanca, Algiers 
and Cairo. Unfortunately Mrs. Holcomb was taken 
ill in Cairo, but after a fortnight’s sojourn in Egypt 
she recovered. Thereafter, the Minister and his 
party continued their journey to the Union. Fur- 
ther misfortune was. however, encountered on the 
first day’s flight out of Cairo, when because of an 
oil leak, the plane had to return to the Egyptian 
capital. Subsequent engine trouble caused addi- 
tional delays at Kisumu on Lake Victoria and Lum- 
bo, Mozambique. but as the Minister remarked 
upon his arrival at Vaaldam, the aircraft in which 
he traveled. the veteran Canopus with over 2.000.- 
000 miles to its credit, was “alright so long as she 
remained in the air.” The Minister also observed 
that on the journey from England to Egypt. most of 
which journey was over long stretches of sea. travel 
was accomplished in a land plane; but for the long 
flight from one end of Africa to the other. which 
was almost entirely an overland flight. travel was 
by a sea plane. 

Epwarp M. Grortu. 
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CASABLANCA 
July 4, 1944. 

Casablanca has today succeeded Alexandria, 
Paris and Shanghai as a crossroads for State De- 
partment people in transit to new posts. Within 
the past few weeks the following persons have been 
here for periods ranging from one night to two 
weeks, depending on the backlog of passengers at 
the airfields, and also on the colossal difference be- 
tween a Number Two and a Number Three priority : 

Albert W. Scott from Cairo en route for home 
leave before taking over his new post at Brazzaville; 
J. Wesley Jones returning to the Department after a 
mission in Italy; Mr. and Mrs. Selden Chapin driv- 
ing Ambassador Willard L. Beaulac here from Al- 
giers; J. Rives Childs returning to Tangier after 
consultation at the Department; Herbert P. Fales 
from the Department to Pretoria; Harry H. 
Schwartz from Tangier to Leopoldville; the entire 
Military Attaché’s office of Lisbon on a sort of 
rotation system; Findley Burns down from Madrid 
for a couple of days; A. David Fritzlan on the very 
last leg of a record automobile trip from his old 
post at Basra to his present assignment at Tangier 
(all the way overland—it should be written up for 
the JouRNAL); Frances Willis substituting for the 
couriers on a round trip run out of Madrid. 

The Foreign Service staffs in Spain and Portugal 
are also developing the custom of coming here for 
hospital treatment. The present Lisbon delegation 
consists of both Mr. and Mrs. J. Winsor Ives and 
Alaster McLaughlin. 

PauL Pappock. 


(Continued on page 517) 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. pE WoLr. Review Editor 


WINNING THE PEACE IN THE PACIFIC, by S. 
R. Chow. Macmillan, 1944, 94 pages. $1.50. 


Everyone in America is concerned with the fate 
of our struggle in the Pacific. To many it is our 
personal “grudge fight,” a bone decades old which 
we pick with a vengeance. This feeling is not con- 
fined to American families which have lost hus- 
bands and sons at Pearl Harbor, Wake, the Philip- 
pines and the South Seas, but is ingrown through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

It must not be forgotten that the scores we have 
to settle against the Japanese are small compared 
with those of our Chinese allies, and that the suffer- 
ing and loss of territory which we have experienced 
is as nothing when measured by the Sino-Japanese 
death grapple. For that reason Chinese views on 
winning the peace in the Pacific are of immediate 
interest to America and should be studied with care. 

S. R. Chow’s little book is a good introduction 
to serious thinking on a highly complex subject, 
and is recommended as an outline of basic consid- 
erations. The author has a lifelong background 
of travel and instruction in the field of interna- 
tional law and relations. He has participated in 
two conferences of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions dealing with the subject-matter of this book, 
and lately became a member of the People’s Politi- 
cal Council in Chungking. He divides the require- 
ments for peace in the Pacific into four topics: 

(1) Complete disarmament of Japan after her 
defeat; 

(2) Fundamental readjustment in the relation- 
ship of China to other powers; 

(3) Solution of racial and national problems 
of the Pacific region; and 

(4) Establishment of a regional organization, 
backed by force, to carry all of this into effect. 

Toward Japan the author takes an objective and 
not vindictive tone. Nevertheless, his proposals, 
if put into effect, would accomplish the emascula- 
tion of that country for an indefinite period of time. 
He calls for the return to China of all territories 
which have been robbed from her in one manner 
or another during the past 50 years, and he asks 
reparations by the delivery to China of all Japanese 
investments, property and material assets set up 
in her territory; the surrender of “at least part” 
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of Japan’s merchant marine; and the transfer to 
Chinese soil of “‘a considerable part” of Japan’s 
heavy industries. Interestingly enough, Chow does 
not propose a change in the constitution of Japan, 
particularly in that feature which gives independent 
power — outside parliamentary control—to the 
heads of Army and Navy. “All that is needed,” 
says he, “in Japan for the present purpose is just 
a change of political leadership, a shifting of the 
center of gravity of political power and a reorienta- 
tion of national policy in relation to other coun- 
tries.” A great many experts and laymen are sure 
to disagree with that statement. 

As for China’s relationship with other powers, 
most of the difficulties which the author presents 
are now being liquidated or are expected to dis- 
appear after the war, such as extraterritorial rights 
of foreign powers in China, leased territories, and 
the barring of Chinese immigration into the United 
States. The return of Hongkong to China is a mat- 
ter for China and Great Britain to decide. 

In discussing racial and national problems of the 
Pacific, Professor Chow treads gingerly over thin 
soil: the problem of Indian independence, the fu- 
ture status of Indo-China and Burma, the “special 
interest” of the Chinese in Thialand, and the need 
for supervision by an international body of colo- 
nial administration as practised by Western powers 
in the Far East. The principle of “trusteeship.” 
as applied by the United States in governing the 
Philippines, should henceforth characterize all colo- 
nial rule in this corner of the world. The reader 
may conclude that all these measures, taken to- 
gether, would unquestionably lead to a great expan- 
sion of Chinese influence throughout the Pacific. 
The author is self-conscious on this point and seeks 
to assure his public in a special chapter that China 
will never overstep her legitimate bounds. Most 
Americans will probably feel, in any case, that the 
East will be safer and quieter under the wing of a 
powerful, reconstructed China, and that the 
strengthening of China should be encouraged by 
every means. Chow appears to lean toward the 
thesis that if any non-Asiatic power should play 
an active role in Far Eastern affairs during the 
coming years, that power should be the United 
States, and he suggests that the latter might as- 
sume temporary tutelage of Korea after its libera- 
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tion from Japan. 

Most important is the need for the establishment 
of a regional organization of Pacific states. This 
the author regards as indispensable to the main- 
tenance of peace, and should operate as the more or 
less autonomous department of some future world 
organization. “It would be fatally risky,” says he, 
“for any Far Eastern country, as past experience 
has clearly demonstrated, to depend fully on a 
western-gravitated world league for military assis- 
tance in case of external aggression.” Such an or- 
ganization would have as its members: China, the 
U.S.S.R.. India, the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Korea, Japan and Thailand. The 
last two could not be admitted until the other mem- 
bers consider them responsible and safe. In pro- 
viding for the admission of additional members by 
a two-thirds vote, the author apparently has in 
mind the creation of new states in Southeast Asia. 
Although he mentions no names, one may guess 
from other pages that he is thinking of the gradual 
release, as independent entities, of Indo-China and 
Burma. . . . There is a flavor of “Asia for the 
Asiatics” in this book. Security in the Far East is 
to be maintained by an international military 
‘mainly air) force, subject to the orders of, and 
paid by, the regional organization. The policy- 
making body will be a General Conference in which 
all member states are represented on an unequal 
basis, the size of the delegations varying according 
to the respective areas, populations, economic re- 
sources, etc., of the members. A two-thirds major- 
ity vote will be all that is required for decisions, 
but it is not clear whether this means a two-thirds 
majority of the delegates or of the countries repre- 
sented. If it means two-thirds of the delegates, this 
may well be enough to give China and India pre- 
ponderant voices in Asiatic affairs, and the reader 
is led here and elsewhere to the impression that 
close Indo-Chinese cooperation may be one of the 
keystones of the policy which Professor Chow ex- 
pects China to follow during the post-war years. 


ParKER T. Harr. 


NOR DEATH DISMAY, by Samuel Duff Me- 
Coy. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1944, 
248 pp. $2.50. 


Walt Whitman sang of masters and mates and in- 
trepid sailors whom fate could never surprise nor 
death dismay. Samuel Duff McCoy in Nor Death 
Dismay includes the ship owner: in this category, 
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not without reason. The ship owner, even more than 
the merchant seaman, has been the forgotten man 
in this war. Here, in comparatively few pages, Mr. 
McCoy recounts the trials and triumphs of the 
American Export Lines, as a typical shipping com- 
pany. He describes the shore end of the shipping 
business as well as the personalities of the ships and 
the men who sail them. 

The book is written in colorful style. There is a 
strong tang of salt water but the language is kept 
within the scope of a landlubber’s understanding. 
After giving a quick picture of the Export Lines 
before Italy’s declaration of war, McCoy proceeds 
to show what happens to a shipping company whose 
customary trade routes are abolished. Cut off from 
the Mediterranean, the Lines opened a shuttle serv- 
ice between Lisbon and the United States, and 
routed its India-bound ships around the Cape of 
Good Hope. Putting the fastest ships on the India 
run resulted in improvement over previous service 
and the office at Lisbon was swamped with would-be 
passengers. 

The sinking of the Robin Moor is reported brief- 
ly, followed by accounts of the adventures experi- 
enced by various Export Line ships after December 
7, 1941. Some escaped, others were sunk en route 
to ports ranging from Calcutta to Murmansk. One 
gets a clear picture of what goes on aboard ship 
when enemy planes are sighted, one to fifty in num- 
ber,. bearing down on a convoy, or when the silver 
wake of a torpedo is seen just before the ship is 
struck. Four Export Lines ships were in the North 
African invasion and each had its own story. 

Exciting as are the battles with wolf packs and 
airplanes, the account of the Exceller’s battle with 
the elements is even more so. The day-after-day 
struggle in a storm whose incredible savagery ap- 
pears likely not only to destroy home-for-Christmas 
plans but the ship itself, is good reading. 

The account of the behind-the-scenes manage- 
ment of the Drottningholm and Gripsholm, diplo- 
matic exchange ships, gives versions of the story 
not previously encountered. Although the exchanges 
had much publicity, no one thought to tell the story 
of the shore staff who toiled for weeks to make the 
machinery run smoothly, to guard against friction 
which might lead to incidents. One finds all this 
quite as entertaining as the exchange itself. 

Nor Death Dismay keeps close to facts and still 
gives a dramatic, human, often humorous, picture 
of the men who deliver the goods. It is a story of 
peril and daring, of integrity and smart manage- 
ment. To anyone who is interested in ships and the 
men who sail them, this is a good book. 


Frances M. DatLor. 
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Deperdussin monoplane. 


The Early Birds 


By Henry S. Vittarp, Department of State 


(Illustrations from the collection of the author) 


II 


URING the summer of 1911 startling strides 

were made in the art of aerial navigation. 
International competitions, which had received the 
initial fillip two years previously with the inaugur- 
ation of the Gordon Bennett classic, offered novel 
and exciting proof that man had not only conquered 
the law of gravity but had developed an unprece- 
dented mastery of the frail and tricky machines that 
supported him in his venturesome amusement. 

“It is safe to say that during the year 1911 a vast 
number of people who formerly viewed flight with 
the eye of the cynic and looked upon it as a freak 
pastime,” wrote a British authority of the day, 
“must have been forced to change their settled con- 
victions to some purpose; for, in the history of air- 
manship, 1911 will be a year famous for great 
flights.” 

From America, scene of the record-shattering 
events at Belmont Park in the autumn of 1910, the 
spotlight shifted to Europe. Although the United 
States had presented the world with the Wright 
biplane and continued to con- 
tribute aviators of stellar worth 
to the progress of flying. this 
country was about to pass 
through a period of relative in- 
ertia in the face of the tremen- 
dous impetus given to the 
science abroad. Disregarding 
the long-distance achievements 
of Harry N. Atwood, or of Cal- 
braith (“Cal”) Rodgers who 
bridged the continent in 49 
days of alternate hops. halts 
and crack-ups. foreigners took y 
the lead in the realm of com- , ye 
petilive flight and in the conse- : 
quent development of man 
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Jules Védrines 


and machine as a combination that challenged the 
elements with ever-increasing success. France in 
particular, with 353 registered pilots, showed con- 
clusively that the skill of her designers and con- 
structors—and the temperament of her sons and 
daughters—were peculiarly adapted to the practice 
of going places and doing things with the aid of 
wings. England at that time boasted of 57 licensed 
airmen, Germany 46. The United States had but 26. 

No less than five great races of an international 
character were staged in Europe during the crowded 
flying months of May, June, and July in that mile- 
stone year of 1911. In all but one of these a French- 
man was victorious. Paris-Madrid, the first cross- 
country event to transcend national frontiers. was 
won by Jules Védrines, a mechanic turned pilot who 
became one of the immortals overnight. Lieutenant 
Jean Conneau of the French Navy, flying under the 
romantic pseudonym of “André Beaumont.” cap- 
tured the Paris-Rome contest, and for good mea- 
sure took first place also in the ambitious Circuit 
of Europe and subsequent Cir- 
cuit of Britain. Frenchwomen. 
too, such as Jane Herveu. Mme. 
Driancourt, Héléne Dutrieu — 
winner of the Coupe Fémina— 
and several others shared in the 
current glory. Only in the third 
Gordon Bennett competition, 
held that year in England, did 
an American make the head- 
lines, when Charles T. Wey- 
mann, a_ sportsman better 
known abroad than at home. 
snatched the trophy from Brit- 
ain in sweet revenge for the 
crushing triumph of Claude 
Grahame-White at Belmont 
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Park the year before. 

It is doubtful, in the enthusiastic orgy of good 
will engendered by the epic flight from the capital 
of France to the capital of Spain, if many persons 
saw portents of an ominous nature, any more than 
the peaceful inhabitants of Dover experienced 
qualms for the future when Louis Blériot in 1909 
casually landed his home-made monoplane in a 
nearby meadow 37 minutes out of Calais. With the 
world unconscious of the thunderbolts even then 
being forged by Mars, the aeroplane exemplified 
human courage and the spirit of adventure. Fresh 
vistas’ of international cooperation were being 
opened up, something new in the experience of the 
human race was being born, sensational dreams of 
the brotherhood of man stimulated the prophets. 
As a military weapon, few gave the flying machine a 
second thought. Men were too preoccupied with 
the technique of staying aloft to consider the hor- 
rendous uses to which such a contraption might 
eventually be put. 

Among the many hazards in the path to Madrid, 
the crossing of the Pyrennees was the most formid- 
able. In the dangerous mountain passes before 
reaching San Sebastian, two of the four contestants 
were attacked by eagles. Rising in steep ascent, then 
pointing the nose of his plane down in a dizzy “‘vol- 
plané,” Védrines was forced into perhaps the first 
example of evasive tactics to shake off the enemy. 
His nearest rival, Gilbert, fired a revolver to fright- 
en off another huge bird which disputed the right 
of way. In the end, only Védrines was able to keep 
his flimsy machine intact long enough to surmount 
the difficulties of the arduous journey of 726 miles. 
With a net air time of 12 hours and 18 minutes, ex- 
tending over a period of three days, the dauntless 
Frenchman chalked up the remarkable average pace 
of 59 miles an hour for the course. That it should 
be the forerunner of a regular scheduled passenger 
service would have been considered fantastic. 


André Beaumont (Lt. Conneau) in his Blériot 
monoplane. 


The sharp and spectacular rivalry between the 
high-strung Védrines and the bearded Beaumont was 
not the least exciting feature of the summer’s sport. 
Son of a workman and former mechanician to the 
English actor-aviator Robert Loraine, Védrines ha- 
bitually wielded an aggressive “stick” and seemed 
to fly in a perpetual rage. Perhaps it was the mem- 
ory of the young Peruvian, Chavez, who died on 
landing at Domodossola, Italy, after completing the 
first transit of the Alps on September 30, 1910, that 
affected Védrines’ sang-froid on reaching Madrid. 
Glaring at the committee of welcome in sullen si- 
lence, the story goes, he burst into a fit of blasphemy 
at the hospitable approach of its members. Fearful 
that the mind of the flyer had become unhinged by 
the perils of his flight, the committee made the mis- 
take of summoning a doctor. It was some time be- 
fore the ensuing emotional storm died down suffi- 
ciently to permit the newly acclaimed hero to accept 
his crown—not to mention a decoration at the hands 
of King Alphonso. 

Very different in temperament was the steady and 
successful Beaumont, who increased the handsome 
emoluments derived from placing first in the big 
races by lecturing to fashionable Parisian audiences 


Charles T. Weymann, winner of the 1911 
Gordon Bennett race, standing in front of 
his Nieuport monoplane. 
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and writing an illustrated book on his experiences. 
Beaumont drove his monoplane with all the calm and 
care of a government officer, technically trained and 
educated. In the race to Rome that June, by me- 
thodical airmanship, he came up from behind to 
defeat the popular favorite Roland Garros in 82 
hours and 5 minutes flying time, leaving two other 
Frenchmen, André Frey and Réné Vidart, in third 
and fourth places respectively and Védrines the vic- 
tim of a maddening wreck. 

In the Circuit of Europe the same month, Beau- 
mont’s performance was a memorable one. With 
700,000 spectators at the start, massed throngs at 
all the vantage points during the next two weeks 
wildly cheered the competing birdmen, only a hand- 
ful of whom had received proper training in the un- 
certain business of flying or possessed anything but 
the most rudimentary knowledge of aerodynamics 
or navigation. From Paris to Liege to Utrecht to 
Brussels to Roubaix to Calais to London, then to 
Calais again and back to Paris—such was the course 
laid out for the continental contest that once more 
gained first honors for France. At the start on June 
18, the list was reduced by three fatalities. Lieu- 
tenant Princeteau’s monoplane capsized, fell and 
caught fire, burning the aviator to death. Lemartin, 
likewise in a monoplane, died after a fall from 200 
feet. and Landron, in a Pischoff monoplane, was 
also fatally burned in a crash at Chateau Thierry. 
Accidents were so numerous that only ten of the 
original 52 entrants crossed the English Channel, 
five of these racing virtually abreast across the grey 
Straits of Dover. Again Beaumont proved the dark 
horse and with the invincible Blériot-Gnome com- 


bination nosed out Védrines in the final hours of the 
home stretch, to the incalculable annoyance of his 
redoubtable opponent. 

Nothing was more calculated to stir the pulse of 
the public in those gladsome days antedating World 
War I than the start of an international aeroplane 
race. Near Paris, hub of the aerial proceedings of 
that era, were several aerodromes of importance: 
Buc, Etampes, Juvisy, Villacoublay, Vincennes (Le 
Bourget was yet to attain its fame) and above all 
Issy-les-Moulineaux just outside the fortifications. 
where Parisians had a free grandstand view of the 
trials and errors of the day. Each take-off was a 
drama in itself. The aviator, practically a demi-god 
to the populace, turned his cap backwards and set- 
tled into the bucket seat of his monoplane. or 
climbed gingerly to his exposed perch among the 
struts and stays if piloting a biplane (the “pusher” 
type was still to be supplanted by the tractor). 
Swarms of assistants braced themselves to hold the 
machine in check. “Contact” with the ignition was 
often a patience-sapping process. Mechanics ex- 
hausted themselves whirling the propellor. When 
the motor suddenly barked into life, the whole ap- 
paratus quivered like a frenzied animal, sending 
clouds of dust into the eyes of unprepared onlookers. 
The smell of burnt castor oil filled the nostrils. 
Hanging on grimly in the uproar, the helpers 
awaited the signal—dropping of the airman’s up- 
raised arm. Released, the plane jerked forward. 
gathered momentum, and to the audible gasp of the 
crowd another intrepid pilot was on his way to fame, 
fortune—or possibly death. Even the crowd shared 
the risks of the moment, as when the ill-starred 
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A single seater monoplane equipped with a 7 cylinder Gnome motor sold for 24,000 
franes, a 2 seater for 28,000 francs. 
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“THE AVIATOR’S LAST MOMENT” 


An early German portrayal of the dangers of flying. 


Train monoplane ran amuck at Issy preparatory to 
the Madrid race and sheared off the limbs of sev- 
eral spectators. 

Air-minded Europeans had little time to catch 
their breath that summer, for the annual Gordon 
Bennett race took place on July 1, at Eastchurch, 
England. For the first time, a challenge was hurled 
at the Blériot supremacy. In a prototype of the 
streamlined machine that was destined to become 
a standard of the designing boards, the expatriate 
Weymann dashed off the 94 miles in a mere 71 
minutes 36 seconds to bring back the trophy to the 
United States. His Nieuport monoplane presented 
an all-enclosed fuselage with a scientifically curved 
body, the advantages of which M. Nieuport demon- 
strated personally by taking third place. Leblanc, 
repeating his efforts of the previous year at Belmont 
Park, drove his 100 h.p. Blériot to second place, 
with daringly clipped wings to gain extra speed. 
Alec Ogilvie ambled into fourth place for Great 
Britain with his Wright biplane in 109 minutes 10 
seconds. 

It was interesting to watch the evolution of air- 
craft styles in the competitions of the period. Where- 
as Blériot still adhered to the open rear section in 
the fuselage of his monoplane, and while Wright, 
Voisin, Caudron, Henry Farman, Maurice Farman, 
Cody, Curtiss and a host of other experimentors with 
the biplane ignored the factor of wind resistance in 
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relation to speed, realization gradually dawned that 
enclosed bodies meant increased swiftness. Leon 
Morane, himself a well-known Blériot pilot, was 
among the first to prove the point by turning out the 
smoothly-finished product selected for the Circuit 
of Europe by Védrines, Frey, and such budding 
birdmen as Gajet, Lesire, Morisson, Verept, Garnier 
and Dalgier. Previously, Morane had provided Vé- 
drines with the winning mount for the Paris-Madrid 
race in the form of a modified Blériot built by Borel. 
His own serious injuries in a crash in 1910 did not 
prevent the succeeding Morane-Saulnier firm from 
establishing one of the soundest reputations in the 
world of aeronautics, for the French plane of that 
name is still in production today. 

Not that the all-enclosed body was a sudden in- 
novation, for as early as 1908 the steel-constructed 
R.E.P. monoplane of Robert Esnault Pelterie recog- 
nized this principle. Following the same trend was 
the picturesque machine of Armand Deperdussin, 
reminiscent of the gorgeous Antoinette in_ its 
squared-off wings and thin fuselage, which however: 
was not to come fully into its own as a vehicle for 
speed and distance till it took the Gordon Bennett 
Trophy for France in 1912. It was the Nieuport 
which really showed the way in 191]. Edouard 
Nieuport himself was killed in the latter part of the 
year and his brother a few months later, but not 

(Continued on page 504) 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the American 
Foreign Service since July 1, 1944: 

Maxwell M. Hamilton of Sioux City, Iowa, Counselor 
of the American Embassy at Moscow, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, with the honorary rank of Minister, 
has been assigned to the Department of State. 

George D. Henderson of Palo Alto, California, Third 
Secretary of the American Embassy and American Vice 
Consul at Asuncién, Paraguay, has been assigned for duty 
in the Department of State. 

Gilbert E. Larsen of Chicago, Illinois, Special Asistant 
in the American Embassy at Guatemala, Guatemala, has 
been assigned as Economic Analyst in the American Lega- 
tion at Cairo, Egypt. 

Hervé J. L'Heureux of Manchaster, New Hampshire, Sec- 
retary of the American Mission and American Consul at 
Algiers, Algeria, has been assigned to the Department of 
State. 

Edwin S. Morby of Berkeley, California, American Vice 
Consul at Malmo, Sweden, has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Stockholm, Sweden. 

Donald H. Nichols of Clovis, New Mexico, has been 
assigned American Vice Consul at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

R. Kenneth Oakley of Fort Smith, Arkansas, American 
Vice Consul at Cartagena, Colombia, has been assigned to 
the Department of State. 

S. Roger Tyler, Jr., of Huntington, West Virginia, Third 
Secretary of the American Embassy and American Vice 
Consul at San José, Costa Rica, has been assigned to the 
Department of State. 

Philip R. Wade of Tulsa, Oklahoma, Junior Economic 
Analyst in the American Embassy at Santiago, Chile, has 
been assigned American Vice Consul at the same place. 

Walter N. Walmsley, Jr.. of Annapolis, Maryland, now 
serving in the Department of State, has been assigned 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy and American 
Consul at Lisbon, Portugal, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Hilton F. Wood of Herkimer, New York, American Vice 
Consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador, has been assigned Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Port Limén, Costa Rica. 


The following changes have occurred in the American 
Foreign Service since July 8, 1944: 

Joseph F. Burt of Fairfield, Hlinois, American Consul 
at Valparaiso, Chile, has been assigned American Consul 
at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Richard P. Butrick of Lockport, New York, assigned 
to the Department of State, has been assigned as For- 
eign Service Inspector. 

Dallas M. Coors of Ithaca, New York, has been appointed 
American Vice Consul at Calcutta, India. 

Donald R. Heath of Topeka, Kansas, Counselor of Ameri- 
can Embassy at Santiago, Chile, has been assigned to the 
Department of State. 

Gunnard Holm of Spokane, Washington, has been as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Godthaab, Greenland. 

Gerald Keith of Evanston, Illinois, now assigned to the 
Department of State, has been assigned American Consul 
at Barcelona, Spain. 

Henry W. Kelly of Santa Fe, New Mexico, American 


Vice Consul at Iquitos, Peru, has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Santiago, Chile. 

Rufus H. Lane of Falls Church, Virginia, Second Sec- 
retary of the American Embassy and American Consul at 
San José, Costa Rica, has been assigned American Consul 
at Valparaiso, Chile. 

Edward S. Maney of Pearsall, Texas, Second Secretary 
of the American Embassy and American Consul at Mexico, 
D.F., Mexico, has been designated Second Secretary of the 
American Embassy and American Consul at San José, Costa 
Rica, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Stanley A. McGeary of Denver, Colorado, has been as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Kunming, Yunnan, China. 

Robert B. Memminger of Charleston, South Carolina, 
now assigned as American Vice Consul at Basra, has been 
assigned as American Consul at the same place. 

Hugh Millard of Omaha, Nebraska, First Secretary of 
the American Embassy at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has 
been assigned Counselor of the American Embassy at San- 
tiago, Chile. 

James P. Moffitt of New York, New York, assigned as 
American Consul at Caracas, Venezuela, has been assigned 
American Consul General at the same _ place. 

Incident to the severance of diplomatic relations between 
the Governments of the United States and Finland, The 
Honorable H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, who was accredited 
to Finland as Envoy Extraordinary and Minster Plenipoten- 
tiary, has been assigned to the Department of State. 

Harold Shullaw of Wyoming, Illinois, now assigned to the 
Department of State, has been designated Third Secretary 
of the American Legation at Pretoria, Transvaal, Union of 
South Africa. 

Olaf Francis Sundt of Houston, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed Petroleum Attaché to the American Embassy at 
Lima, Peru. 


The following changes have occurred in the American 
Foreign Service since July 15, 1944: 

Arnaldo M. R. Berenguer 6f New York, New York, as- 
signed as Junior Economic Analyst in the American Con- 
sulate at Valparaiso, Chile, has been designated as Junior 
Economic Analyst in the American Embassy at Managua, 
Nicaragua. : 

Harlan B. Clark of Brookfield, Ohio, assigned as Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Aden, Arabia, has been assigned 
American Consul at the same place. 

Philip P. Clover of New York, New York, American 
Attaché to the American Embassy at Habana, Cuba, has 
been designated as Petroleum Attaché to the American 
Embassy at Guatemala, Guatemala, and concurrently desig- 
nated as Petroleum Attaché to the American Embassies at 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras; San Salvador, El Salvador; Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua; San José, Costa Rica; Panama, Panama: 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public. 

Eugene Desvernine of Brooklyn, New York, Special 
Assistant in the American Embassy at San José, Costa Rica, 
has been assigned Special Assistant in the American Em- 
bassy at Habana, Cuba. 

Paul F. Du Vivier of New York, New York, now. as- 
signed to the Department of State, has been assigned 
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CONSULATE GENERAL AT CIUDAD JUAREZ 


This picture of the staff was published in a special July 4 
edition of the Ciudad Judrez newspaper “El Fronterizo” 
dedicated as a friendly gesture to the U. S. and to Mexican- 
American solidarity. Left to right: Vice Consul Harry K. 
Pangburn, Consul Stephen E. Aguirre, Consul General Wil- 
liam P. Blocker, Vice Consul Earl T. Crain and Vice Consul 
J. D. Lambeth. This photo is probably the last one taken in 
the old quarters as the Consulate planned to move into fine 
new quarters occupying the second floor of the new National 
Bank of Mexico Building during the latter part of July. 


Members of staff of the Embassy at La Paz, Bolivia, taken 
immediately following a reception given by Mr. McLaughlin 
at the Embassy residence for the Diplomatic Corps and 
members of the Cabinet on July 4. Standing from lejt to 
right: William S. Rosenberg, Third Secretary: Robert E. 
Wilson, Third Secretary; Colonel John B. Johnson, Mili- 
tary Attaché: Edward D. McLaughlin, Chargé d’ Affaires ad 
interim; Walter P. McConaughy, Commercial. Attaché: John 
Hubbard, Legal Attaché; Bromley K. Smith, Third Secre- 
tary; Juan de Zengotita, Third Secretary. 


NATURALIZATION PROCEEDINGS IN GREENLAND 


Consul John B. Ocheltree (center) swearing in 26 Army 

men, first U. S. citizens to become naturalized in Green- 

land. Lejt: Major H. B. Heyer, Post Commander; right: 

Ist Lt. Vernon H. Malone, Post Personnel Officer. June 
10, 1944. Signal Corps Photo. 


Arthur B. Emmons 3rd on a brief visit to the Argentine 
Andes. Pictured is the southern face of Aconcagua, the high- 
est mountain of the western hemisphere and also of the 
world outside of Asia, a view from the ground (at 14,000 
feet) similar to which F.S.O.s flying the Panagra route be- 
tween Santiago and Buenos Aires often obtain from the air. 
The summit at the left, which Mr. Emmons says he did not 
attempt to reach, is 23,000 ft. As far as we know no mem- 
ber of the Service has yet reached this summit, although 
here is something to try for if you like that sort of thing. 


American Vice Consul at Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa. 

Nicholas Feld of Vicksburg, Mississippi, American Vice 
Consul at Madras, India, has been designated Third Secre- 
tary of the American Legation at Pretoria, Transvaal, 
Union of South Africa. 

Walter A. Foote of Hamlin, Texas, First Secretary of 
the American Legation and concurrently assigned as Ameri- 
can Consul General at Batavia, Java, with office temporarily 
situated in Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, has been assigned 
American Consul General at Curacao, West Indies. 

Andrew B. Foster of Haverford, Pennsylvania, Second 
Secretary of the American Embassy and American Consul 
near the Government of Greece, now established in Cairo, 
Egypt, and Second Secretary of American Embassy near the 
Government of Yugoslavia, now established in London, 
England, has been assigned to the Department of State. 

Edmund A. Gullion of Lexington, Kentucky, Third Sec- 
retary of the American Legation at Helsinki, Finland, prior 
to the severance of diplomatic relations, has been designated 
Third Secretary of the American Legation and American 
Vice Consul at Stockholm, Sweden, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

Ethel M. Johnson of Concord, New Hampshire, has been 
appointed as Special Assistant in the American Embassy 
at London, England. 

David McK. Key of Chattanooga, Tennessee, assigned as 
American Consul at Barcelona, Spain, has been assigned 
American Consul General at the same place. 

Randolph A. Kidder of Beverly Farms, Massachusetts, 
Third Secretary of the American Legation at Canberra, 
Australia, has been assigned American Vice Consul at 
Para, Brazil. 

William Bruce Lockling of Seattle, Washington, Special 
Assistant in the American Embassy at Panama, Panama, 
has been assigned as Special Assistant in the American 
Legation at Cairo, Egypt. 

Brewster H. Morris of Villanova, Pennsylvania, Second 
Secretary of the American Legation and American Vice 
Consul at Stockholm, Sweden, has been assigned to the 
Department of State. 

Henry O. Ramsey of Pierre, South Dakota, American 
Vice Consul at Manchester, England, has been assigned 
American Vice Consul at Hull, England. 

S. Ramon Solana of Asheville, North Carolina, American 
Vice Consul at Habana, Cuba, has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at San José, Costa Rica. 

Paul L. Springer of Camden, New Jersey, American Vice 
Consul at Chungking, China, has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Cairo, Egypt. 

Milton K. Wells of Bristow, Oklahoma, Second Secretary 
of the American Embassy and American Vice Consul at 
Lima, Peru, has been assigned to the Department of State. 


The following changes have occurred in the American 
Foreign Service since July 22, 1944: 

Arthur Eugene Beach of Bethesda, Maryland, has been 
appointed Economic Analyst with The Middle East Supply 
Center at Cairo, Egypt. 

Maurice J. Broderick of New York, New York, has been 
appointed Economic Analyst in the American Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 

Kermit K. Brown of Chaska, Minnesota, American Vice 
Consul at Santiago, Chile, has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Vigo, Spain. 

Edwin Perry Dyer, Jr., of Providence, Rhode Island, has 
been appointed American Vice Consul at Colombo, Ceylon. 

Douglas Jenkins, Jr., of Charleston, South Carolina, Sec- 
ond Secretary of the American Embassy and American 
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Vice Consul at Managua, Nicaragua, has been designated 
Second Secretary of the American Legation at Canberra, 
Australian Capital Territory. 

Eugene H. Johnson of Black River Falls, Wisconsin, 
American Vice Consul at Victoria, British Columbia, Can- 
ada, has been assigned American Vice Consul at Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada, for temporary duty. 


The following changes have.occurred in the American 
Foreign Service since July 29, 1944: 


Gray Bream of Caspar, Wyoming, American Vice Consul 
at Godthaab, Greenland, has been designated Third Sec- 
retary of American Legation and American Vice Consul 
at Stockhom, Sweden, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Raymond A. Hare of Manchaster, Iowa, Second Secretary 
of American Legation and American Consul at Cairo, Egypt, 
has been designated Second Secretary of the American 
Embassy and American Consul at London, England, and 
will serve in dual capacity. 

Edward M. Ingle of Dallas, Texas, American Vice Consul 
at Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, has been designated Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Ruth Beatrice Russell of San Francisco, California, has 
been appointed as Economic Analyst in the American Em- 
bassy at London, England. 

Olaf Francis Sundt of Houston, Texas, appointed Petro- 
leum Attaché to the American Embassy at Lima, Peru, will 
also be accredited to Ecuador, Bolivia and Chile. 

Edward G. Trueblood of Evanston, Illinois, First Secretary 
of American Embassy and American Consul at San José, 
Costa Rica, has been designated First Secretary of the 
American Embassy at Lima, Peru. 

Walter W. Wiley of Salisbury, North Carolina, American 
Vice Consul at Antofagasta, Chile, has been designated 
American Vice Consul at Medellin, Colombia. 


The following changes have occurred in the American 
Foreign Service since August 5, 1944: 


George H. Butler of Evanston, Illinois, First Secretary 
of American Embassy at Lima, Peru, has been designated 
Counselor of American Embassy at Panama, Panama. 

Gerald A. Drew of San Francisco, California, Second 
Secretary of American Embassy at Guatemala, Guatemala, 
has been designated Secretary of the American Mission 
and American Consul at Algiers, Algeria, and will serve in 
dual capacity. 

Thomas S. Estes of Worcester, Massachusetts, Secretary 
of American Mission and American Vice Consul at Algiers, 
Algeria, has been assigned to Naples, Italy, to serve on 
the staff of the United States Political Advisor on the 
staff of the Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean 
Theatre. 

J. Allard Gasque of Florence, South Carolina, American 
Vice Consul at Cochabamba, Bolivia, has been designated 
American Vice Consul at Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz, Mexico. 

Franklin C. Gowen of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, now 
assigned to the Department of State, has been assigned to 
Vatican City. 

Casper D. Green of Casper, Ohio, American Vice Consul 
at Concepcién, Chile, has been designated Third Secretary 
of the American Embassy and American Vice Consul at 
Santiago, Chile, and will serve in dual capacity. 

John J. Muccio of Providence, Rhode Island, Counselor 
of American Embassy at Panama, Panama, has been desig- 
nated Counselor of American Embassy at Habana, Cuba. 

Gail Murphy of Orlando, Florida, Senior Economic 
Analyst in the American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
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INSURANCE 


Special policies for Government Service 
officers. Annual policies, world wide. Trip 
policies, silverware, jewelry, fur policies. 
Travelers baggage policies, fire and burglary 
policies in Washington. 


Security 
STEEL VANS 


Steel and aluminum lift vans, available in 
many places throughout the world. Safe, 
economical, convenient. 


Send us your claim checks for luggage 
checked to Washington with your instruc- 
tions about delivery, or temporary storage. 


If you check baggage in other cities and 


want delivered, send us your checks and in- 
structions. We will forward by air mail to 
our correspondents. 


Security Storage Gompanp 
of Washington 


a safe depository 
for over 50 years at 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
DIstrict 4040 


Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 
More Than 
Justa Name! 


Today, as half a century ago, “American 
Security” is more than just a name. It 
symbolizes the security of American bank- 
ing institutions. . . . To foreign service 
officers throughout the world the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of banking 
connections in Washington have be- 
come increasingly important. Such con- 
nections assure them of trustworthy 
banking, trust and safe deposit facilities. 


American Security gives special attention 
to its foreign accounts, recognizing their 
need for prompt, personalized service. 
We cordially invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN 
SECURITY 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: Fifteenth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$4,400,000.00 


MEMBER: 


~ ‘ff 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
NN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM Wi 
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BILLION DOLLAR 
TEST TUBE FOR 
AIR TRAVEL 


Air Transport Command, 

Troop Carrier Command, 

Naval Air Transport Service 

and Airlines of the United States. 

These make up the unbeatable quartet 
which, under the urgencies of global war. 
has advanced the facilities for air travel 


25 years since Pearl Harbor. 


Operating on a scale so vast 

as to stagger the imagination, 

ATC, TCC, NATS and the Airlines 

are flying everything that can be flown 
everywhere throughout the world. 


Thus with unlimited resources, 

the mailed fist of war holds a test tube 
which is so perfecting air travel 

that come postwar you can wing your way 
to the far corners of the earth 

with no greater concern than 


you, now board a streetcar. 


Al 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


LONG BEACH, EL SEGUNDO, DAGGETT, CALIF. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY, CHICAGO 


* 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc 
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Brazil, has been designated Senior Economic Analyst in 
the American Embassy at Panama, Panama. 


H. Earle Russell of Battle Creek, Michigan, American 
Consul General at Casablanca, Morocco, has been designated 
American Consul General at Capetown, Cape Province, 
Union of South Africa. 

Charles H. Taliaferro of Harrisonburg, Virginia, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, has been 
assigned American Vice Consul at Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, for temporary duty. 


Henry T. Unverzagt of East Falls Church, Virginia, Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Medellin, Colombia, has been desig- 
nated American Vice Consul at Guadalajara, Jalisco, 
Mexico. 


S. Walter Washington of Charles Town, West Virginia, 
now assigned to the Department of State, has been desig- 
nated First Secretary of the American Embassy and Ameri- 
can Consul at San José, Costa Rica, and will serve in dual 
capacity. 

Robert F. Woodward of Minneapolis, Minnesota, now 
assigned to the Department of State, has been designated 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy at Guatemala, 
Guatemala. 


SWIVEL-CHAIR DIPLOMACY 


(Continued from page 473) 


a definite hurdle just because you have no clear 
conception of your country. I had eight years here 
before I started, and look where I am now; and you 
had no experience at all outside of schools.” 


“That is true...” I grasped some of the signifi- 
cance of what he was saying. 


“Don’t misunderstand me, I love the Service. I 
may sound bitter today but if I had it to do all over 
again I would make the same choice. But I chose 
the Service at a time when I had gained enough ex- 
perience to make the choice, and when I had ab- 
sorbed enough of the country to make me think and 
feel as an American the rest of my life. This ab- 
sorption is absolutely essential if you are going to 
be a good officer.” 


“Yes, I suppose you're right . . .” I answered. 

“And let me give you one more word of advice. 
Don’t let the pleasantness of the life obscure your 
thinking on this point. Set a time to take stock and 
then decide whether you are a true representative 
of the United States. If you feel you are, then you 
will be, but if you don’t feel you are, then you had 
better come home and pick up what you missed.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


Kevsey. Mrs. Francis W. Kelsey. mother of 
Foreign Service Officer Easton T. Kelsey, died on 
July 3 at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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RCA PRESENTS 


Eight miles off the ground! To make possible an ac- 
curate study of aviation radio at different altitudes, 
RCA perfected this altitude chamber which repro- 
duces altitude pressures as high as 40,000 feet—helps 
determine the efficiency of aviation radio equipment 
before actual use. 


Probing the unseen world! RCA Electron Micro- 
scope, 50 times more powerful than the best optical 
microscope, magnifies objects 100,000 times or more 
—promises untold benefits in war against disease! In 
addition to its use in medicine, the Electron Micro- 
scope is being widely used in industrial research in 
such fields as metallurgy, biology, cements, textiles, 
chemistry, ceramics, agriculture. Now serving the 
United Nations’ war needs, RCA looks forward to 
building better products for a better world—when 
Peace comes! 


The key to what's new—in home radios, in elec- 
tronics, and in television—is the electronic tube. 
In industry, RCA Electronic Tubes are perform- 
ing miracles of speed and calculation . . . are revo- 
lutionizing many phases of industrial production. 
The tube in your home radio embodies the same 
engineering skill and experience that RCA has 
used in the perfection of the electron microscope, 
aviation, radio, and RCA broadcasting equipment. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION . CAMDEN, N. J. 


LEADS THE WAY.. In Radio.. Television. . Tubes .. Phonographs .. Electronics 


SEPTEMBER. 1944. 
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BING CROSBY IN “GOING MY WAY”. .. HIS LATEST PICTURE 


"There's no friend 
gn old friend...and that's how 
I've felt about Chesterfield ever 
since | first sang for them 
several yearsago” . 


Creal, 


For my Friends and G 


\ 


\ Get Szt..Millions know Chesterfields 
always Satisfy... They're Cooler, Milder and 


Better-Tastins. More smokers are finding this 
| out every day ...so next time, do justice to 
\ your taste... ask for Chesterfield’s RIGHT 
7) COMBINATION WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS 


Copyright 1944, Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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Promotions 


The following Foreign Service Officers have been 
nominated for promotion in the Foreign Service: 


From ForeicN Service OFFIceR OF C ass II 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass I: 

Ralph H. Ackerman, of California. © 

H. Lawrence Groves, of Pennsylvania. 

Donald R. Heath, of Kansas. 

James Hugh Keeley, Jr., of California. 

Alfred W. Klieforth, of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas H. Lockett, of Kentucky. 

Robert B. Macatee, of Virginia. 

Orsen N. Nielsen, of Wisconsin. 

Daniel J. Reagan, of the District of Columbia. 

Lloyd V. Steere, of California. 

Harold S. Tewell, of North Dakota. 


FroM ForeIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF C Lass III 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLAss II: 

George Atcheson, Jr., of California. 

Merwin L. Bohan, of Texas. 

Selden Chapin, of Pennsylvania. 

J. Rives Childs, of Virginia. 

George F. Kennan, of Wisconsin. 

Paul O. Nyhus, of Wisconsin. 

Samuel Reber, of New York. 

Robert Lacy Smith, of California. 

Leo D. Sturgeon, of Illinois. 

Clifford C. Taylor, of Colorado. 


John Carter Vincent, of Georgia. 


From ForeicN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass IV: 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF C ass III: 

Maurice W. Altaffer, of Ohio. 

William W. Butterworth, Jr., of Louisiana. 

George R. Canty, of Massachusetts. 

Paul C. Daniels, of New York. 

Cecil Wayne Gray, of Tennessee. 

Julian C. Greenup, of California. 

George J. Haering, of New York. 

A. Dana Hodgson, of Maryland. 

Joel C. Hudson, of Missouri. 

Lester DeWitt Mallory, of California. 

Quincy F. Roberts, of Texas. 

James Somerville, of Mississippi. 

Paul P. Steintorf, of Virginia. 

Howard H. Tewksbury, of Massachusetts. 

S. Walter Washington, of West Virginia. 

George H. Winters, of Kansas. 
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From ForeiGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass V 
_ TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF Cass IV: 

Warren M. Chase, of Indiana. 

Oliver Edmund Clubb, of Minnesota. 

Richard M. de Lambert, of New Mexico. 

Raymond A. Hare, of Iowa. 

George R. Hukill, of Delaware. 

Leigh W. Hunt, of the District of Columbia. 

Bertel E. Kuniholm, of Massachusetts. 

Paul W. Meyer, of Colorado. 

Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon. 

James 5S. Moose, Jr., of Arkansas. 

Oliver B. North, of Connecticut. 

James B. Pilcher, of Georgia. 

Robert B. Streeper, of Ohio. 

William T. Turner, of Georgia. 

S. Watson Osborn, of Georgia. 


ForeEIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass VI 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLAss V: 

George M. Abbott, of Ohio. 

George D. Andrews, of Tennessee. 

William W. Corcoran, of Massachusetts. 

Charles H. Ducote. of Massachusetts. 

Archibald E. Gray, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles A. Hutchison, of Minnesota. 

John B. Ketcham, of New York. 

George D. LaMont, of New York. 

Harold B. Minor, of Kansas. 

James E. Parks, of North Carolina. 

Harold D. Robison, of Utah. 

Harry E. Stevens, of California. 

Arthur F. Tower, of New York. 

Eric C. Wendelin, of Massachusetts. 


From Foreicn Service OFFICER OF C Lass VII 
TO FoREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLAss VI: 

Ralph J. Blake, of Oregon. 

Bernard C. Connelly, of Illinois. 

Merritt N. Cootes, of Virginia. 

Earl T. Crain, of Illinois. 

Andrew E. Donovan, 2d, of California. 

Walter C. Dowling, of Georgia. 

C. Burke Elbrick, of Kentucky. 

John K. Emmerson, of Colorado. 

Daniel Gaudin, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Fred W. Jandrey, of Wisconsin. 

Foy D. Kohler, of Ohio. 


Harrison Lewis, of California. 


Be 


Overseas Branches 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
( Buencs Aires) 


Plaza Once 
( Buencs Aires) 


Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 

COLOMBIA 
Bogota 


Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 


Cuatro Caminos 
(Havana) 
Galiano 
( Havana) 
La Lonja 
(Havana) 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11,Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bombay 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 
Lima 


PUERTO 

RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Panama 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


66 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Correspondent Banks in Every Commercially 
Important City of the World 


When traveling carry NCB Letters of Credit 


or Travelers’ Checks. 


They safeguard and 


make your money easily available for your use. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Maurice Pasquet, of New York. 
Paul J. Reveley, of Connecticut. 
John S. Service, of Ohio. 

Clare H. Timberlake, of Michigan. 
Joe D. Walstrom, of Missouri. 


Milton K. Wells, of Oklahoma. 


FroM ForeIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLAss VIII 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass VII: 

W. Stratton Anderson, Jr., of Illinois. 

William Barnes. of Massachusetts. 

Maurice M. Bernbaum, of Illinois. 

Aaron S. Brown, of Michigan. 

Stephen C. Brown, of Virginia. 

Harlan B. Clark, of Ohio. 

William E. Cole, Jr.. of New York. 

Herbert P. Fales, of California. 

Forrest K. Geerken, of Minnesota. 

Jule L. Goetzmann, of Illinois. 

Edmund A. Gullion, of Kentucky. 

B. Miles Hammond, of South Carolina. 

Leslie W. Johnson, of Minnesota. 

G. Wallace La Rue, of Missouri. 

Perry Laukhuff, of Ohio. 

Gordon H. Mattison, of Ohio. 

Roy M. Melbourne, of Virginia. 

John Fremont Melby, of Illinois. 

Herbert V. Olds. of Massachusetts. 

Elim O’Shaughnessy, of New York. 

Paul Paddock. of Iowa. 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, of California. 

Milton C. Rewinkel. of Minnesota. | 

Fred K. Salter, of Georgia. 

Walter Smith, of Illinois. 

Philip D. Sprouse, of Tennessee. 

Charles W. Thayer. of Pennsylvania. 

David A. Thomasson, of Kentucky. 

Ray L. Thurston, of Wisconsin. 

Evan M. Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 

William Witman, 2d, of Pennsylvania. 


THE FISH 
By CuHarLes Epwarp Eaton 
Vice Consul, Rio de Janeiro 


I watch the fish leap in a bent blade of light 

Like a boomerang thrown from a submarine hand: 
A tautly-curving, shadow-dappled, golden band. 
And when it falls, it strikes a hard, bright 


Tone of power as though the water were a gong. 

And where it falls, bronze corrugate the sea. 

Shaking the water with shimmering, passing closer 
still to me, 

Sharp across my legs the live fins lash a current like 
an underwater thong. 
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i . . pioneers in ultra 
high frequency beam 
transmission who more 
than. a decade ago estab- 
lished a commercial com- 
munications link across 
the English Channel using 
a beam of 1,700,000 &ilo- 
cycles. 
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Through the crowded cloudways With unerring accuracy 


Of tomorrow “Intelectron” 
Your airliner streaks for home Builds from radio beams 
On a one-way sky-way beam A stairway down through the unknown 
That brings her almost in And shows the pilot on his instrument panel 
Almost... Exactly where... and when... and how 
But not quite... To make the glide 
That brings you 
For the home field Safely back to earth 
Somewhere below 
Is shrouded in low-lying overcast 
And cloaked in questions In the air, at sea 
That your pilot must answer On battle and production fronts 
Before he sets her down... “Intelectron” is on the job 


With landing systems, direction finders 
Where are the limits of the held? Broadcast equipment, tubes, crystals, cables 
When do you start your glide? Electronic heat induction units for industry 
What is your angle of descent? _—_ Selenium Rectifiers for converting AC to DC 


Ata time like this 
Your pilot is glad When the war is won 
That riding beside him “Intelectron” will help men built 


Is “Intelectron” ... For Peace 
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That was the demand of the Allied armies. Westinghouse answered with a gyro-device, 
more sensitive than a carpenter’s level, which increases the accuracy of tank cannon 
fire by 500 per cent as the massive giants roar ahead on the roughest battlefields. 
Westinghouse is constantly using its talents to give the United Nations’ fighting men 
unequalled weapons to match their unequalled valor. The necessity of winning a war 
has caused a thousand inventions. Skill and ingenuity have reached new heights — as 


typified by the gyro-stabilizer for tank cannon. 


TANK MOVES FORWARD AT 
FULL SPEED OVER ROUGH TERRAIN ON TARCET NE DIRECT 
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And what will this mean to our peacetime world ? 


Westinghouse research men and technicians have developed many amazing 
new uses for electronics, found new and better plastics, and contributed 
to the creation of lighter, stronger metals, to meet the demands of war. 

Westinghouse plants, expanded for war, will set new standards for 
better peacetime living—richer radio, television, even more efficient 
refrigerators, electric cookers, fans, irons, and hosts of other home 
appliances. 

Look to your Westinghouse dealer for the FIRST, the most practical, the 
most dependable equipment to increase your post-war comfort, pleasure 
and safety. Westinghouse Electric International Company, 40 Wall St., 
New York 5, U.S.A. 
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REVISING AND INDEXING 
THE REGULATIONS 
(Continued from page 467) 
mental Form 298 listing any inventoried articles in 

E categories (in duplicate) 

(5) Form 203, on any ordnance lent to office (in 
triplicate ) 

After 6-130 come references to basic law and 
authority: 


LEGAL CITATIONS 


June 1944 6-C 1 to 6-C 20 
(The inclusion of penalty provisions is indicated 
PROPERTY LIABILITY 
6-C 1. Property returns by officers—31 USC 89 
6-C 2. Certificate as to lost property—31 USC 90 
6-C 3. Returns, manner of making—31 USC 91 
6-C 4. Regulations concerning property returns— 
31 USC 92 

*6-C 5. Purloining, stealing or injuring property 
of U. S—18 USC 82 

*6-C 6. Embezzling public moneys or other prop- 
erty—18 USC 100 

*6-C 7. Receiving stolen public property—18 
USC 101 

*6-C 8. Trading in public property by officers— 
18 USC 192 

*6-C 9 


Robbery of personal property of United 
States—18 USC 99 
*6-C 10. Stealing, defacing, etc., U. S. books, ete— 


18 USC 102 

*6-C 11. Destroying public records—18 USC 234 
and 235 

66-C 12. Concealing or destroying invoices—18 
USC 120 


*6-C 13. Unlawfully taking or using papers on 

claims—18 USC 92 
PROPERTY INVENTORIES 
6-C 14. Inventories of property—5 USC 109 
PROPERTY GIFTS 

6-C 15. Gifts of buildings, ete., for dipl. and cons. 
service—22 USC 134 
EXPENDITURES IN GENERAL 

*6-C 16. Expenditures in excess of appropriations 
—31 USC 665 

6-C 17. Construction of appropriation acts—31 
USC 627 

6-C 18. Advances of public moneys; prohibition 
against—31 USC 529 

EXPENDITURES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 

6-C 19. Estimates of annual expenditures for for- 

eign service—31 USC 603 
EXPENDITURES FOR CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES 
6-C 20. Purchases from contingent funds—31 
USC 675 
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HE knows...do you... 


THA T— American steamship 
companies are conducting the 
greatest water transport opera- 


tions in history. 


THAT-— without such opera- 
tions the military successes of 
our Armed Forces would be im- 


possible. 
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EARLY BIRDS 


(Continued from page 491) 


before their chief designer Pagny had given to the 
constructors the distinctive rectilineal body type 
with rounded nose and landing skids attached to the 
undercarriage. Pagny later joined the Hanriot staff 
and transferred to the monoplane of that name the 
same general features. 

Considering the intensity of the public interest 
and the extraordinarily good copy furnished by the 
frequent mishaps and new records, it was not sur- 
prising that journalism should have played a promi- 
nent part in the staging of pioneer flights. Leading 
dailies on the continent and in England organized 
the contests and put up hard cash for prizes which 
would look tempting even today. Thus, the Daily 
Mail led off with $5,000 for the first crossing of the 
English Channel, raised the ante to $50,000 for the 
London-Manchester race in 1910 and duplicated the 
latter offer for the Circuit of Britain in 1911. Le 
Matin provided $20,000 for the “Circuit de Est” 
in 1910, where Leblanc, Aubrun, and Legagneux 
won their spurs. Paris-Madrid was sponsored by 
Le Petit Parisien, with a stake of $30,000, while 
Le Petit Journal in a burst of publicity assembled 
$100,000 in prize money for its brain-child Paris- 
Rome. In the Circuit of Europe, Beaumont’s take 
was $32,330, handed over by the Journal. There is 
little doubt that these enterprising newspapers found 
it paid to advertise in such a spectacular manner 
their association with the advancement of aviation. 

Seventeen pilots made the first easy stage of the 
Circuit of Britain on July 22, from Brooklands to 
Hendon, amid scenes of indescribable enthusiasm. 
British planes were out in force to wrest the laurels 
from the conquering Frenchmen: several Bristols, a 
Blackburn, a Birdling, a Cody, a Grahame-White 
“Baby.” and a Howard-Wright. But as events 


showed, the swift Blériots and Morane, ably sup. 
ported by a Nieuport, Deperdusson and Bréguet, 
more than upheld the reputation of continental de- 
signers. 

Scenes reminiscent of the cherished Derby Day 
attended the start from Hendon. Thousands of 
spectators jammed the adjacent roads, fields, rail- 
way embankments, and hedges; taxis, cycles, and 
motors turned three o’clock in the morning into a 
noon-day traffic problem. At four a.m. the air was 
alive with the noise of engines as plane after plane 
trundled across the turf and floated off in the gen- 
eral direction of Harrogate, Newcastle and Edin- 
burgh. 

Wind, fog and engine trouble dogged the flyers 
from the start. On the following stage from Edin- 
burgh to Manchester and Bristol, by way of Glas- 
gow and Stirling, delays became so frequent that 
the contest had narrowed down to the inevitable 
duel ketween Beaumont and Védrines. Through the 
mountain gorges of Scotland the two determined 
Frenchmen fought it out, lashed by rain and hail 
in their exposed cockpits, tossed by cross currents 
or nearly halted by headwinds. At Bristol, Beau- 
mont was ahead by fifty minutes. Bonfires were 
kindled to guide Védrines to earth. 

Despite frantic efforts, Védrines was never able 
to make up the lost time. At Exeter, Salisbury and 
Brighton, the even flying of his rival began to tell, 
and on the last lap to Brooklands he was still in sec- 
ond place. “André Beaumont” rounded out a tri- 
umphal summer by being carried on the shoulders 
of the British, interviewed by Lord Northcliffe and 
received — still in flying togs — at Buckingham 
Palace by King George V. Though Englishmen 
could do no better than gain fourth place on their 
home grounds — James Valentine was the sole Brit- 
ish entry to finish — their traditional sportsman- 
ship let nothing interfere with the victory of the 


The arrival of Védrines at Angouléme in the Paris-Madrid race. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT...a Lycoming Advantage! 


While there are plenty of decisions you can’t make yet about post-war 


planes . . . one thing is sure. You'll want to save weight wherever you 


can... because you'll get greater cruising range, extra capacity for CVCOMING MONEE 
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} baggage and equipment. For instance, if you are planning to make or RPM. Engine weight 165 pounds. In 
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Frenchmen. 

1911 was the last year in which the aeroplane 
reigned supreme as a sporting vehicle. For a time 
it had threatened to supplant the motor car in the 
hands of the amateur sportsman, and no one ques- 
tioned the strictly civilian uses which its future 
seemed to hold in store. However, the Italian cam- 
paign in Tripoli introduced the flying machine as a 
valuable adjunct to an army, and the Balkan War 
which was to break out a year later definitely turned 
the military mind toward the utility of aircraft and 
the potential formation of air units or air fleets. 
The “sport” of aviation died in its infancy. Already 
the grim gods of war were claiming man’s most 
brilliant invention for their own, and in the prelude 
to the fateful days of 1914 it passed into the domain 
of military weapons—with results that are terri- 
fyingly apparent today. 


(This is the second of two articles on some inter- 
national aspects of early aviation). 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


(Continued from page 479) 


tion which to me seems worthy of debate is: Should 
we attempt to embody into the Service a lot of spe- 
cialists who, though they may be experts in their 
fields, would not possess the general qualifications 
required of the average Foreign Service officer or 
be satisfied with his salary? Or should we reward 
Foreign Service officers and clerks who have had 
some experience in or shown an aptitude for special- 
ized work, by assigning them to the Department for 
brief periods of intensified training? 

I realize that the Foreign Service is confronted 
temporarily with a shortage of personnel, and that 
there is a lot of good material in the Auxiliary 
which might be advantageously absorbed. On the 
other hand, when the war is over, there will again 
be an abundance of good material to choose from. 
There will be young men whose careers have been 
interrupted by war service and who might become 
useful additions to the Foreign Service. At any 
event, it seems to me that these and other factors 
should be taken into consideration when the time 
comes to absorb the Auxiliary into the regular For- 
eign Service. 

Excuse me for burdening you with such a long 
letter. The views I have expressed may seem to you 
out of proportion to the importance of the subject; 
in that case you can just file this in the nearest 
waste basket and forget it! 

Sincerely yours, 
TIGNER OGLETREE. 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
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engines electrically geared as one 


For greater passenger and crew comfort 
during the longer flights of modern multi-engine airplanes, the objectionable ‘‘beats”’ 
resulting from small speed variations between engines must be eliminated. 
: The Curtiss Automatic Synchronizer, 
relieving the attention of the flight crew for other important duties, 
effectively ‘‘gears” the speed of all engines electrically 
under the control of a single cockpit knob at the flight station. 


| RTISS ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 


Curtiss Wright Corporation, Propeller Division 
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BEFORE THE JOINT SURVEY 
GROUP. 


(Continued from page 475) 


and where the gift is rudimentary it can be de- 
veloped. 

The third stage in reporting is presentation. 
Writing is the more usual mode of presentation. 
but training in oral presentation needs to be stressed 
because one comes very rarely upon any deliberate 
effort in this direction. I recall one very eminent 
exception. General Tasker Bliss, delegate to the 
1919 peace conference, used habitually to rehearse 
out loud in advance any oral statement which he 
was proposing to make. He made himself rehearse 
his proposed statement viva voce. It was not only 
a preparation but a test. One has to hear oneself 
in order to detect one’s weaknesses. ‘ 

Of supreme importance is clear and convincing 
written presentation. The most capable gathering 
of data misses the mark unless the data, having been 
verified and organized, are then wrought into a 
story that will be read by those higher up and 
attended to. Some write easily, others find writing 
painful. A natural fluency is not necessarily an 
advantage. Rather to the contrary I think that 
those who are blessed, or cursed, with fluency often 
do not attain the solid substantial results in the end 
which are realized by men who are in the beginning 
not articulate. An example is Theodore Dreiser, 
who wrote with exceeding difficulty, yet in the end 
achieved in his book Sister Carry the clear cutting 
of a picture which more fluent writers have not 
equalled. Robert Louis Stevenson tells in his 
memoirs how he labored over writing. He attrib- 
utes his tuberculosis to this inordinate expenditure 
of vitality. Yet he achieved the smoothest, simplest, 
easy-seeming style that there has been perhaps in 
English literature. 

I venture thus into the field of literature in order 
to canvey to you my own impression, based upon 
a wide experience, that many officers, who are 
otherwise excellent political reporters and have 
been able to gather and organize facts and pretty 
well segregate truth from untruth, still haven't been 
sufficiently impressed by the importance of the 
third necessity, which is a crystal-clear, concise, 
convincing presentation. 

Those who enter the Foreign Service are already 
well grounded in English, and some might say they 
are too old to be taught, but I wish to say that I am 
the oldest man in the room and that I can learn, 
and do learn, day by day and hour by hour in this 
field which I am now discussing with you. The 
youngsters you take into the Service can be made 
to learn not foreign languages alone but also Eng- 
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lish. Every entering Foreign Service Officer should 
be personally presented by the Secretary of State 
with an English Thesaurus and a copy of Fowler’s 
Common English Usage and be forcibly told to refer 
to them on every occasion and at every available 
moment. 

I suggest to you the making of some selections 
of fine political reporting to be used for study and 
as models. Our officers should be supplied with 
an anthology of good political writing, and I would 
nominate for inclusion Lord Durham’s report of 
1839 on the state of the North American colonies. 


Some of the cablegrams in the files of the Depart- 
ment could be reproduced as perfect examples of 
clarity and balance. I recall some that came from 
Joe Grew when he represented the United States 
at the Lausanne Conference of 1923. One or two 
had the perfection of a sonnet in respect of brevity 
and telling effect. Jack MacMurray is another who 
wrote some splendid papers. 


The foregoing is plainly no more than suggestive, 
but in concluding I have a testimony to offer out of 
twenty years’ experience in consular and diplomatic 
work and in the State Department, supplemented 
by some years of struggling with young America 
at Princeton. I declare to you my conviction that 
political reporting, the conveying of political facts 
and ideas in a simple and convincing manner, is 
one of the ultimate human achievements. I do not 
know of anything which calls for harder work or 
more discipline of spirit. It is a solemn thought, 
when the world trembles, as it does today, on the 
threshold of great achievement or destruction, that 
we political reporters by working well or ill may 
alter for better or worse the decisive role which 
our country has to play in the coming destiny. 

We have to remember that those who take deci- 
sions of policy are greatly dependent on those who 
supply them with the elements of decision. In a 
higher degree than is usually understood the politi- 
cal reporter, simply by a true and telling presenta- 
tion of the facts, prepares the decision. It is un- 
usual, it is impossible, perhaps, for political policy 
to rise above the level of political reporting. If 
decisions are to be statesmanlike, there must first 
have been a good measure of statesmanship in the 
apprehension, appraisal, selection and presentation 
of the facts. 

I referred previously to Francois de Calliéres, pri- 
vate secretary to Louis XV, earlier Ambassador of 
Louis XIV at the negotiation of the Treaty of Rys- 
dick, and “one of the forty of the French Academy.” 
He published in 1716 some fugitive notes as he de- 
scribed them, “On the Manner of Negotiating with 
Princes” (De la maniére de negocier avec the sou- 
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verains). In 1919 A. F. Whyte of the British Diplo. 
matic Serivce published a translation into English 
under the title, The Practice of Diplomacy (London, 
Constable and Company). A brief outline of some 
of M. de Calliéres’ observations may not be out of 
place. 

As indicated in his title M. de Calliéres’ very 
practical notations have to do mostly with negotia- 
tion. A few passages, however, relate to the gath- 
ering and reporting of information and so have 
a bearing on the work of this Branch. 


“Now the astute negotiator,” observes de Cal- 
liéres, according to Whyte’s translation, “will not 
likely believe everything he hears, nor accept advice 
which he cannot test; he must examine the origin 
of information, as well as the interest and the mo- 
.tives of those who offer it him. He must attempt 
to discover the means by which they themselves 
have acquired it, and he must compare it with other 
information to see whether it tallies with that part 
which he knows to be true. There are many signs 
by which a discerning and penetrating mind will be 
able to read the truth by placing each link of in- 
formation in contact with another. For this pur- 
pose no rules can be drawn up for the guidance of 
a diplomat in such a matter, for unless a man be 
born with such qualities he cannot acquire them, 
and to those who do not possess them I might as 
well speak to the deaf as write these observations.” 

Further on: “Most men in handling public affairs 
pay more attention to what they themselves say than 
to what is said to them. Their minds are so full of 
their own notions that they can think of nothing 
but of obtaining the ears of others for them, and 
will hardly be prevailed on to listen to the state- 
ments of other people. . . . One of the most neces- 
sary qualities in a good negotiator is to be an apt 
listener.” 

De Calliéres proceeds then to a point that even 
good gatherers of information are prone sometimes 
to forget: It is not enough to get at and pass on the 
raw facts. No less assiduous care should be de- 
voted to conveying information to one’s colleagues 
and superiors in a way calculated to win their 
attention and make clear the true import of what 
is being told. The reporter’s aim must be to make 
it possible for the prospective readers of his report 
to share fully with him the essentials of the re- 
porter’s own direct impressions and estimates of 
the case, so that in the end reporter and reader may 
be said to be possessed of a common experience. 

“The letters which a diplomatist writes to his 
prince,” de Calliéres explains, “are called des- 
patches, and should be stripped of verbiage. pre- 
ambles. and other vain and useless ornaments. . . . 
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The despatches of a really adept diplomatist will 
present a picture of the foreign country, in which 
he will describe not only the course of the negotia- 
tions which he himself conducts, but a great variety 
of other matters which form the essential back- 
ground and setting of his political action. It will 
contain the portraits not only of the King himself 
but of all his ministers, and indeed of all those per- 
sons who have influence upon the course of public 
affairs. Thus the able diplomatist can place his 
master in command of all the material necessary for 
a true judgment of the foreign country, and the 
more successfully he carries out this part of his 
duties, the more surely will he make his master 
feel as though he himself had lived abroad and 
watched the scenes which are described.” 


De Calliéres continues, “The best despatches are 
those written in a clear and concise manner, un- 
adorned by useless epithets, or by anything which 
may becloud the clarity of the argument. Simplicity 
is the first essential, and diplomatists should take 
the greatest care to avoid all affectations such as a 
pretence of wit or the learned overweight of scien- 
tific disquisitions. Facts and events should be set 
down in their true order, and in such a manner as 
to enable the proper deductions to be made from 
them. They should be placed in their right setting 
to indicate both the circumstances and the motives 
which guide the action of foreign courts. Indeed, 
a despatch which merely recites facts, without dis- 
cussing them in the light of the motives and policy 
of persons in authority, is nothing more than an 
empty court chronicle. The right kind of despatch 
need not be long, for even the fullest discussion of 
motive and circumstance can be presented in a com- 
pact form; and the more compact and clear it is, the 
more certainly will it carry conviction to the read- 

” 
er. 


De Calliéres advises then the keeping of a diary, 
to be written up immediately after the events or 
conversations recorded, setting forth to the best of 
one’s recollection “exactly what was said, how it 
was said, and how it was received.” Such a diary 
(replaced in our practice by memoranda of conver- 
sations, for the official files) will greatly assist, de 
Calliéres observes, in the composition of reports 
and will provide the means of correcting one’s own 
memory at any later date. 


The “negotiator” should then, de Calliéres pro- 
ceeds “draw up his despatches in the form of sepa- 
rate short articles, each to a single special point, for 
if he were to present his despatch in one unwieldy, 
unbroken paragraph it might never be read. A 
shrewd old negotiator of my acquaintance said with 
truth that a despatch written in an orderly fashion 
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The “Sky Clipper,” a Mustang 
P-51B, which, according to last 
reports, had completed 5 suc- 
cessful missions. 


The Newest Thing 


hapa” a new fighter plane has soared 
over Europe—200—300—400 miles from its 
base in Britain. 

Now, United States bombers have an umbrella 
of protection—protection in those vital seconds 
that spell success or failure for the mission. 

This long-range fighter plane is the Mustang 
P-51B—designed and built by North American 
— powered by the Packard-built Rolls-Royce 
engine. 

The exact speed of the Mustang is a military 
secret—but it’s known to be 400 miles per hour, 
plus. 

Its altitude is another military secret, but 
everybody knows it’s up in the 8-mile bracket. 


in Umbrellas 


This ceiling of 40,000 feet or better is made 
possible by the 2-stage, 2-speed supercharger, 
perfected some months ago by British and Pack- 
ard engineers, aided by United States Army Air 
Forces specialists. 


The headlines being written today by the 
Mustang are proof again of what happens when 
you give the world’s best flyers a plane that 
matches their skill. 


Here at Packard, we know that every fighting 
engine we build may help to shorten the war by 
a week, a day, or an hour. That’s why we are 
working harder than ever to build better en- 
gines—and more of them—for the famous planes 
and PT boats shown here. 


MUSTANG MOSQUITO HURRICANE 
Fighter Fighter - Bomber Fighter 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER “vane Fighter 


LANCASTER WARHAWK 
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M@ Timely facts of geography are es- 
sential in the planning of Allied war 
strategy. That is why the United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
make intensive use of THE GEOGRAPH- 
Ic’s vast storehouse of world knowl- 
edge. By contributing to the NATIONAL 
GeocraPHic MAGaAzine factual narra- 
tives and photographs of your travel 
observations as a Foreign Service Off- 
cer, you can add another phase to 
your own war work and also help to 
keep millions of your countrymen in- 
formed. Liberal payment is made for 
all material accepted. Before writing 
a manuscript, please submit a_ brief 
outline for our consideration. 


| After walking hundreds of miles from ns | 
bombed home, a footsore and ragged Chi- 
nese lad tells all to an orphanage teacher. 


The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE—Gilbert Grosvenor, Litt.D.. LL.D., Editor—Washington 6, D. C. 


and in several short clear paragraphs was like a 
palace lighted by many windows so that there was 
not a dark corner in it.” 

De Calliéres offers, finally, some excellent advice 
on what we now Cal! “security.” He warns in partic- 
ular against “the error of one famous foreign am- 
bassador of our time who so loved an argument 
that each time he warmed up in controversy he 
revealed important secrets in order to support his 
opinion.” 

“But,” de Calliéres continues—and this bit of 
advice, is recommended to all—“there is another 
fault of which the negotiator must beware: he 
must not fall into the error of supposing that an air 
of mystery, in which secrets are made out of noth- 
ing and in which the merest bagatelle is exalted into 
a great matter of state. is anything but a mark of 
smallness of mind and betokens an incapacity to 
take the true measure either of men or of things. 
Indeed, the more the negotiator clothes himself 
in mystery. the less he will have means of discover- 
ing what is happening and of acquiring the con- 
fidence of those with whom he deals. A continual 
reserve is like the lock on a door which is never 
turned and becomes so rusty that in the end no man 
can open it. The able negotiator will of course 
not permit his secret to be drawn from him except 
at his own time, and he should be able to disguise 
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from his competitor the fact that he has any secret 
to reveal; but in all other matters he must remem- 
ber that open dealing is the foundation of confidence 
and that everything which he is not compelled by 
duty to withhold ought to be freely shared with 
those around him. He will thus gradually establish 
terms of confidence with his neighbors, from which 
he may draw immense profit, for it may not in- 
frequently happen that in exchange for some trivial 
information given by himself, the negotiator may, 
as it were by accident, receive important news from 
his colleagues in another embassy. The practised 
negotiator will know how to employ the circum- 
stances of his life and of the lives of those around 
him in such a manner as to lead them naturally and 
without restraint to talk of the conditions and 
affairs of their own country, and the more extended 
his view and the wider his knowledge the more 
surely will he thus gather important news every day 


of his life.” 


NEWS FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 483) 


Look out for Mannix WaALKER’s next book 
“Everything Rustles” to be brought out by Dodd 
Mead next January. In this novel some of the char- 
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note of apt | 


OUR FRIENDS | 
IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


EMBERS of American 
Embassies, Legations and 
Consulates have long looked to 
us for their supplies of fine 
wines and spirits. 


We are extremely grateful for 
this patronage. We shall en- 
deavor to deserve a continu- 
ance of it by keeping our prod- 
ucts up to the high standards 


to which you have become ac- 
customed. 

We cordially invite any inquiry 
you may have concerning any 
of our brands—and at the same 
time we want you to know that 
we are deeply appreciative of 
the pleasure and privilege 
which has been ours of serving 
you throughout the years. 


OLD TAYLOR and OLD GRAND-DAD 
are straight bourbon whiskies. OLD 
CROW is straight whiskey — bour- 
bon or rye. OLD OVERHOLT is 
straight rye whiskey. BELLOWS SPE- 
CIAL RESERVE whiskey—a blend. 
MERITO imported brandy. LEJON 
California brandy. MARQUES DEL 
MERITO ports and sherries. BELLOWS 
& CO. ports and sherries. HARTLEY 
dry California sherry. LEJON dry 
vermouth. CHATEAU LEJON red & 
white wines. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS EXPORT COMPANY - 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


OSTHLED @ BOTTLED BY 
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SPECIAL RESERVE 
Mhiskey-A Blend 
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Washington's 


Mavetow 


WASHINGTON, 
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Finest Hotel 


® Favorite meeting place of For- 
eign Service men in the Nation's 
Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
partment of State. Convenient to 
all points of interest in Washing- 
ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
food. Coffee Shop. Gay Cocktail 
Lounge. Air Conditioned in the 
summer. 


Cc. J. MACK, General Manager 


acters of his book “Count on Two Days” come to 
Washington. 


% * 


From a book review by Wallace R. Deuel in the 
New York Times of June 4, 1944 of Douglas Mil- 
ler’s “Via Diplomatic Pouch” the first paragraph 
reads: “Seldom is a country as well served by its of.- 
ficial representatives in a foreign country as the 
United States was served by its diplomatists, its con- 
suls and its attachés in Berlin in the last several 
years before Pearl Harbor. They were outstanding 
in expert knowledge, in zeal and in the devotion to 
the avowed ideals of the Republic, and it is mostly 
thanks to them that the American Government un- 
derstood so well and so promptly both the nature of 
the Nazi enemy and the fact that the Nazis were the 
enemy in Europe.” 

* % * * 


Hucu Gipson has an article “Our Dip'omatic 
Mess,” in Collier’s Magazine of July 22, 1944. Mr. 
Gibson says the U. S. career foreign service system 
is probably the worst that could be devised, for we 
are prone to keep the conduct of most important 
matters in the hands of inexperienced men and give 
all the training to subordinates. He says other 
countries train their diplomats, and we shall con- 
tinue to be at a disadvantage in dealing with them 
until we train ours. He deplores the “childish” 
U. S. procedure of recalling ambassadors “for con- 
sultation” to show displeasure just at the time when 
their presence is most needed at their post, as in 
case of Hugh Wilson and Schoenfeld.—From the 
Department's News Digest. 

* * * 

“Saskatchewan Taylor” is the title of an article 
in Manitoba Calling, of April 1944, by Irene Craig. 
It’s an interesting description of James Wickes Tay- 
lor, U. S. Consul at Winnipeg during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 


Depends on the Point of View 

Hiram BoucHER submits an envelope to the 
JoURNAL addressed to him as follows: TO THE 
AMERICAN MILITARY CONSUL, Auckland, New 
Zealand. Says Mr. Boucher, “Just another sign of 
the growing might of the Foreign Service!” 

Ceci, B. Lyon was runner-up with an envelope 
from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts from the 
Navy Department as follows: MR. CECIL LYON, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, NAVY DEPART- 
MENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. Said Mr. Lyon, 
“Now I guess we know where we stand, or rather 
sink!” 

Heine Humor 

Francis K. Jovin writes from Buenos Aires: “A 
proclaimed list firm that has operated under at least 
60 known cloaking names, has reappeared under a 
new one called: 
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“Compania General De Drogas. . .” 

Joseph Franklin & Winston, Inc., Boston. 
Note that the “heine” has a sense of humor . . . as 
undoubtedly he has given Stalin, Roosevelt and 
Churchill stock in his new company.” 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 485) 


AUCKLAND 
July 28, 1944. 


It was recently officially announced that New 
Zealand is being abandoned as a rest area for Amer- 
ican troops and the news was received with a mix- 
ture of feelings which might be expected in any 
garrison town. The wives and fiancees of our 
servicemen, of whom there are some 1,100 regis- 
tered at the Auckland Consulate alone, heard the 
news wth disappointment, as did the majority of 
New Zealanders. 

The impact of American troops here has been 
probably much the same as that in other garrison 
towns all over the world. The local girls have been 
courted with a large measure of success, the luxury 
and souvenir trade has boomed, taxis have become 
deplorably scarce, movie theatres have been 
crowded, the night club trade has expanded, and 
prices have risen. There have been the usual social 
problems, although on the whole it is felt that the 
behavior of our troops has been exceptionally good. 

The abandonment of New Zealand as a rest area 
will, of course, mean somewhat of a return to the 
status quo ante, but the presence of Americans will 
not be without some lasting effects, most of them 
favorable. As far as the Legation and Consulate 
are concerned the usual wartime business will con- 
tinue, although perhaps on a diminished scale, and 
at least in Auckland the emphasis will be on visa 
work. 

During the past month there has been even closer 
liaison between the Legation and the Consulate, 
Vice Consul Fuess and Consul Boucher making 
trips to Wellington for consultation and Vice Con- 
sul Jones and Consul Christopherson visiting Auck- 
land. All officers are looking forward to the arrival 
of our new Minister and Mrs. Patton. 

Joun C. Fuess. 


PRESS COMMENT 


(Continued from page 481) 
CAREER DIPLOMATS 
To the Editors of the Washington Post: 


I cannot resist the impulse to suggest that the au- 
thor of “Diplomatic Journeymen” in The Post of 
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| 
Lone active in promoting commerce 
among the peoples of the Americas, 
the Chase National Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are | 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 


promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK a 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK ‘ 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


To the Foreign Service Officers | : 
of the United States | = 


THe Unitep States Fiveriry Guar- 
ANTY ComPANy puts at your disposal its serv- 
ice in writing your bond. Special attention 
is given to the requirements of Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers. Our Washington office specializes 

in this service. | 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


Eugene Halley, Acting Manager 
1415 K ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone—National 0913 | 


Write for your copy of the “Insurance Guide.” 


= 
*. 
\ 
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y are as always, the Great White Fleet 
is proud to be serving the Americas ... proud 
to be wearing wartime grey as it carries out 
government orders necessary for Victory and 
the protection of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. Tomorrow, it will be ready to resume 
its place in the trade and travel between the 
United States and Middle America. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Members of the American Foreign Service 

can depend upon this firm promptly to 

fill orders for Engraved cards, Invitations, 
Stationery, etc. 


Brewao 
ENGRAVERS 
to Washington’s Most Distinguished Residents 
Reasonable Prices 


1217 G STREET : WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WHEN YOUR HEART 
SAYS “REMEMBER” . 


Wire FLOWERS 


4276 
1212 F Street N. W. 
Authorized F.T.D. Member Washington, D. C. 


No other remem- —————— 
brance expresses it 

your sentiments so 
perfectly 
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August 2 should read a life of Benjamin Franklin. 
He has resurrected that spoilsman’s myth that any 
American citizen is capable of satisfactorily dis- 
charging the duties of any position under Govern. 
ment, especially in diplomacy. One can imagine his 
feeling if such a theory were applied in any busi- 
ness, yet it is assumed that professional guidance 
can be dispensed with in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. The reason the men who have climbed to 
the top in politics or business seek appointment as 
ambassadors is, in nine cases out of ten, one of 
pure vanity. 

The much maligned and equally envied “career 
boys” take titles in their stride just as officers of the 
Army and Navy do when they flag rank. Yet every 
one of your untrained wondermen who strides on 
the international stage shortly finds himself depen- 
dent on those who know while he is represented to 
the American public through his newspaper con- 
nections as having done a wonderful job. 

And as for Ambassador Dodd who has been can- 
onized because of his unwise outburst about the hor- 
rible persecution of the Jews by the Nazis, he made 
it impossible for the American representative, in his 
person, to mitigate in any degree the insane rage 
of those madmen. Was it more important that he 
should furnish headlines by giving expression to his 
righteous indignation, or through self-control and 
the cultivation of ostensibly amicable relations with 
those who held such power for evil, to make every 
effort to moderate the horrors of that period? The 
saving of but one life would have been worth it in 
my opinion. 

I know whereof I speak, for during the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Hungary after the departure of 
Bela Kun, for two and a quarter years, through de- 
liberately cultivating relations with the Jew baiters, 
I convinced them that they were damaging their own 
cause by their despicable actions. Yes, I put it up 
to Horthy; told him he was misinformed; my Ital- 
ian colleague and I alone made representations 
(with no instructions from my Government). | 
stayed the hand of one of the murderers, rescued the 
funds of the little Jews and the Magyars and Slo 
vaks in the United States from the big Jews in Hun 
gary to the tune of $250,000, argued ‘with the awak- 
ening Hungarians. Yes, it is in the record. The 
proofs can all be produced. Had I given expres- 
sion to my feelings of condemnation of what was 
going on, my usefulness would have been destroyed. 
We need as our foreign agents and their aides men 
of high ability and ample training with the tools of 
their trade. Anything else does not make sense and 
endangers the existence of this country. 

U. Grant-SMITH. 
Hot Springs, Va., Aug. 5. 
Washington Post, Aug. 19, 1944. 
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VISITORS 


The following visitors called at the Department 
during the past month: 


July 
Mildred Lee Hilton, Bogota, Colombia 5 
Gladys Brown, La Paz 5 
Edward M. Ingle, Leopoldville 6 
Dallas Morse Coora.... 6 
Donald H. Nichols, Addis Ababa 6 
Robert T. Fitzpatrick, Caracas 6 
Geraldine Leach 6 
Meryl MacKay 6 
William L. Krieg, Caracas 6 
Maryanna Pleviak, Asuncion 6 
John F. Zalrowiko, Chungking a 
Paul B. McCarty, New Delhi 7 
William McCoy, Chungking 7 
John I. Copeland a 
Marjorie Mella, Sydney 7 
Donald R. Bartong, Ankara 7 
Katherine McDonald, Ankara 8 
Eleanor M. Hastings 8 
Renwick S. MeNiece, Horta 8 
Lincoln MacVeagh, Cairo 8 
Lettie Boyce __. 10 
Elizabeth Nichols 10 
Francis A. O’Connell, La Paz 
Lampton Berry, London _._... 10 
Kenneth S. Patton, Wellington 10 
George W. Skora, Medellin 10 
Madelaine Curran, Madrid ll 
Ralph Busser, retired 1l 
Hazel B. Joos ll 
Robert F. Woodward 12 
Patricia Geraty 12 
Roger Carlson, Madrid = 
Frances E. Willis 
Sam H. Young, Cali-Colombia = = 
Henry Anderson, Manchester... 12 
Harry Clinton Reed, Ciudad Trujillo 13 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., Caracas 13 
Vivian Carlson 13 
Forrest Miller, Colombo 13 
Charles Wood Collier, La Paz 13 
LaRue R. Lutkins 14 
J. Romero : 14 
Earl MacVitty 14 
Tigner Ogletree, Madrid 14 
Maurice J. Broderick, Ciudad Trujillo. 14 
Julius Lapon, Lisbon 14 
Robert Moorman Denhardt 14 
Elmer D. Sitkin 14 
William Frances 14 
A. J. Thomas, Jr., Ponta Delgado 14 
Charles C. Carson, Lima 14 
14 
Ethel M. Johnson, London 15 
Malcolm P. Hooper, Jerusalem 15 
Melody Forgeson, Manaos 15 
Robert J. Dorr, Santiago 15 
Roland P. Amatero, Madrid 17 
Walter H. Bradley. 17 
Dallas M. Coors, Calcutta 17 
Robert L. Buell, Colombo 17 
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While on Assignment... 


A GOOD EDUCATION 
FOR YOUR CHILD 


This famous extension school with a successful 
achievement record will give your child sound 
schooling wherever you may be. Courses from 
Kindergarten through 9th grade. Widely used by 
State Department members. Catalog on request. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


139 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Maryland 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
SHOP BY PROXY 
PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


NO CHARGE 


Ask me to attend to your orders. 
One letter for everything. 
Conversant with sending by Diplomatic Pouch or 
United States Despatch Agent. 
Men’s Suits $50.00, Palm Beach $19.50, Seersucker 
$14.95, Ridabock Military Uniforms. 


MISS E. J. TYNER 


112 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-5479 CABLE ADDRESS 


IF NO ANSWER CALL LEX. 2-2300 TYNERPOIL 


and Transported 
Sea Food 


FISHERIES 
SKINNER BLDG., SEATTLE 


Our advertisers are friends of 
the Service and of the JOURNAL. 
If you cooperate with them when- 
ever possible, and mention the 
JOURNAL to them, it will help 
your Staff to produce a better and 
more useful publication. 


Canned Salmon 


An Appetizing, Nu- 
tritious, Easily Kept 


ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC 
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Mary Anna Kettman 
Charles Heisler, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Betty Conley, San José 


Biagio Di Venuli, Naples 
Gilbert Brown, Mexico City 


Helen FE. Clark, Algiers 


Stanley R. Coidin 


Howard Tewksbury, Quito 


Sanford Menker 


Philip Ernst, Ankara 
Dorothy Faxon 


Byron White 


Ralph T. Blake, Brisbane 


T. Ogletree. Madrid 


Alvin C. Deteirler 


Garland Richardson 


Rudolph O. Johnson 


George B. Cressey... 


Isabel Hinsbon, Ankara 


Jean D. Breunan, Ankara 


Louise M. Shelby, Cairo. __. 


Jane P. Armstrong, Mexico D.F. 


Arthur E. Beach, Cairo... 


Norman G. Swift, Stockholm 


Louise M. Rhodes, Cairo 


Frances Page, Bombay 


Yvonne M. Cason 


Lorna I. McLeod, Lisbon 


Robert B. Moody. 


Fay ‘Allen Des’ Portes,San- José. 
Joseph Hanson, Jr., Moscow... 
U. Alexis Johnson, Rio de Janeiro 
Robert Memminger; Basra... 


Jean Partlow 
Ivan B. White, Rio de Janeiro __ 
Owen L. Dawson. 


Roderic Crandall, Rio de Janeiro 


H. P. Packard, Teheran 
William B. Randolph 


Lucien Memminger, retiring 


Donald L. Wright, 
Charles S. Little, 
Dorothy B. Higbee 


Mrs. T. H. Beatty, Algiers 


Agnes L. Maher, Cairo 


Ethel M. Johnson 


Adeline Critzer 
Walter H. Bradley, Rio de Janeiro 
Dorothy L. Wetzel 


Samuel Reber _... 


Marselis C. Parsons, Jr., Lisbon 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Evans 


Elaine C. Gustafson 


John T. Meily 


Jean 


Marjorie Cleaner, Ciudad Trujillo 


‘Robert Rossow, Jr., Panama 


Hervé J. T. Heureux, Algiers _ 


Harlan B. Clark, Aden 


Marjorie Mills, Algiers... 
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Smith D. Turner, London 


Lynn W. Meekins 


Eugene M. Hinkle, Madrid 


Merritt N. Cootes, Lisbon 


Dominie de la Salandra 


Mary Louise Hortzell 


Carolyn T. Monahan 


Betty Conley, Habana 


Herbert Hallett, Lima 


Www Ww WW Ww WW 


August 


Fred Awalt, Lima 


James A. Niederjohn 


Archer Woodford, Luanda 


Robert Coe, London 


Hope S. French, London 


Fern Cavender _. 


Eleanor Bello 


Myol May Elliott 


Robert Newbegin 


Carl Forkel, Jr 


Estel V. Anderson, Cairo 


Carolyn Ramer, Santiago 


T. Ramon Solano, San José 


Francis S. Newton, Lima 


Ivy Atkinson, Pretoria 


Byron Blankinship 


David G. Carter... 


Marjorie Fraser, Pretoria 


Whitney Young, Montevideo 
Ruth Triekey, Pretoria 


Ruth C. Colburn, Pretoria 


William W. Richards, Honduras . 


Ivan B. White, Rio de Janeiro 
James R. Billman, New Delhi 
William McCormack, Lisbon 
Helen K. Lyons, Bogota... 

Dorothy M. Hessman, Moscow... 
Agnes T. White, Moscow 
Pearl Ezelle 


Carmen B. Overson 


William P. Robertson. 


Elaine S. 


Roderic Crandall, Rio de Janeiro_ 


Robert C. Huffman 
W. Stratton Anderson, Jr., 
John M. Tuthill, Ottawa 
Charles T. Warner, Habana 


Marcia Lindgren, Santiago 
Thomas H. Hawkins... 


Robert H. Hastley 


George D. Henderson 
I. H. Henry... 


Mary Briggs, Managua 


John McAndrews, Nassau 


Edward L. Freers 


Enla Harding, Asuncion . 


Katherine Ann Fitzgerald 


Sara P. Gilson, Rio de Janeiro 


Sharlah M. Sanzan 


Mayelle Byrd, Ankara 


Devereux Paile, Luanda 
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YANQUI Y SODA: 4 new twist to 
an old whiskey standby. Here’s 
how to make it: 1. Pour an ounce 
and one-half of Three Feathers in 
a highball glass. 2. Add ice, if you 
like ice, in your tall drinks. 3. 
Fill glass with soda. 4. Twist a 


piece of lemon peel over drink, 
and serve, 


THREE FEATHERS 


Smart people choose American whiskey nowadays . 


Wherever whiskey is known .. . and 
where isn’t it? ... American whiskey 


' is rapidly acquiring a name to con- 


jure with. 

People are waking up to the fact 
that America, too, has its whiskey tra- 
dition .. . and are drawing conclusions 
from the fact that world sales of 


American whiskies top those of any 
other kind. 


From there to a passion for THREE 
FEATHERS is just a step. For 
THREE FEATHERS is the American 
whiskey par excellence . 
mellow, satisfying. 

Are you overlooking something fine 
from your own land? Try THREE 
FEATHERS in what Latin America 
is rapidly learning to call a “Yanqui 
y Soda”! 


. smooth, 


OLDETYME DISTILLERS CORPORATION, Empire State Building, New York 


THE AMERICAN WHISKEY 
PAR EXCELLENCE 


This rallying cry is appearing in all Schenley advertising in Latin America 


| 
.. but it’s whiskey, sit... a 
moreover, it’s American whiskey, sir... 
— 
NV | 
fact, it’s THREE FEATHERS, sir! | 
a 
J Als 
| | 


; Foreign Department: Latin-American Department: 
5 a MR. F. DELL'AGNESE MRS. LAZO STEINMAN 
a Special 25% Discount to Active Members of the 
American Foreign Service 


Tht WALDORF: ASTORIA 


Park Avenue * 49th to 50th « 
onditioned hotel i 


n the world 


The most extensively air-¢ 


| 


